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When does dollar look 


Vour Emp oyees 


$ ------- LIKE THIS? - - - OR LIKE THIS? 


colorful character, who has been ‘“‘through the mill,” used to make this telling distinction: 


‘When I’m on Easy Street, a dollar bill doesn’t look any bigger to me than a postage stamp. But when I’m_ 
on Queer Street—say, it looks as big as a horse-blanket!”’ . 


Employers know how true this is of their Em- 


ployees’ pay. When sickness or accident strikes, 
how quickly the dollars they owe for extra bills 
take on the gigantic size of a horse-blanket. 


No obligation involved in having us make a 
survey so you can determine if it will pay you 
to install this plan. There need be no expense to 
Employers other than permitting premium de- 
ductions over the payrolls. 


PROVIDENT 


‘’rovident HUMAN SECURITY provides those 
badly needed extra dollars—when they look as big asz 
horse-blankets. These dollars make possible immediate 
skilled medical attention - - a guarantee that they’ll. 
have every possible chance to get back on the job~as 
quickly as possible. 


HUMAN SECURITY 


Death in Family 


Loss of time due to Sickness or Accident 


Hospitalization or operation when necessary 


Aiding dependents upon death of Employee 


Maternity Benefits 


EMERGENCY INCOME 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


TENNESSEE 


© Pioneers in Protecting Employees Against Emergencies Through HUMAN SECURITY Plans for More Than a Half-Century 
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The Ditferenee? 


.... perhaps fifty thousand dollars 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. 8S. Ring 
Travelers produces ideally smooth, even yarn. There are no 
angular edges to flatten the end. There are no split ends 


in throwing rayon and silks—no fiy waste in the spinning 


and twisting of cotton, worsted, asbestos, kindred fibres. 
Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds 
and counts of yarns. 


the modern machine tools and 


Two strings of pearls may have the same weight and may 
be of the same size. They may present to the customer 
the same appearance. Yet one may be fairly priced at 
$100,000 and the other at much less. Why? The attributes 
of a really fine pearl are not matters of opinion. They are 


easily recognizable to the expert and determine definitely 


its value. 


Two travelers of different make may appear to be of equal 


quality, but actual performance, which is the only real 


test, may reveal a vast difference. 


The factors that make U. S. 
Ring Travelers the choice of 
so many manufacturers are 
not visible to the eye. These 
factors are the high quality 
steel of which they are made, 


the unremitting care that are 


employed in every process. 


U. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, I. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


GREENVILLE, 8. €. 


SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Georgia 


William P. Vaughan & William H. Rose 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 
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SMOOTH 
YARN 
from the 
Rotating Craverse 

Winder 


A spinner operating Roto-Coners” 
to. produce open-wound cones of 
cotton knitting yarn, tells us: “In 
my opinion, the difference between 
a Roto-Cone’ and any other cotton 
knitting cone, is the difference be- 
tween the man who shaved this 


morning and the man who shaved. 


yesterday!” 


By holding two cones — one a 
Roto-Cone", the other from a re- 
ciprocating-guide machine — to 


UNRETOUCHLD PHOTOGRAPH 


the light and. sighting along the 
base, you can easily tell which cone 
has the yarn. 


The reason why the base of the 


Roto-Cone’ is smooth can be found 
in the way the rotating traverse 
guides the yarn. Unlike other tray- 
ersing methods, the rotating trav- 
erse revolves in the same direction 
the yarn is traveling. Thus, there is 
no chafing to rough up the fibers 
and cause a fuzzy appearance on 
the yarn. 


Make this same test, and you will 
understand why knitters appreciate 
the better quality of Roto-Cones’, 
and why more and more spinners 
are modernizing their winding 
rooms with Roto-Coners’. 


use? 
¥ 


This modern, high speed machine may 
be equipped for paper coning or tubing, 
wood coning or for dye packages. 


See our catalog in 


TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BOSTON 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


UTICA 


P.O. BOX 1605 
CHARLOTTE 


OPEN-WIND CONES FOR KNITTING 
DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ATLANTA 
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WAR PRODUCTION 


CIVILIAN DEMAND 
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ONE OF A SERIES of advertisements designed to 
keep you posted on Du Pont products and services. 


et 


N TIME OF PEACE PREPARE FOR 
WAR” say military men. But, pre- 


paredness is a watchword of in- 
dustry, too. The never-ending research 
by chemists and technicians in peace- 
time develops a reservoir of knowledge 


and experience for wartime service. 


The accumulated knowledge of dye- 
stuffs manufacture and application 


helps speed the production of dyes for 


cotton and wool uniforms. Du Pont 
has supplied a large part of the dye- 
stuffs used for this purpose and deliv- 


ered them with unprecedented speed! 


Du Pont dyes meet civilian demands, 
too. Every new fiber and combination 


raises new dyeing problems. Du Pont 


ACIDS 
DYESTUFFS 
SCOURING 


FINISHING AGENTS 
MAINTENANCE PAINTS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UL! 
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FIRE RETARDANTS 


SIZING AGENTS 


technicians are helping manufacturers 
develop proper dyeing formulas for 
these new constructions and supplying 
good, fast colors. Important, because 
dyes influence the appearance, salabil- 
ity and useful life of a finished garment 
and now is the time to safeguard con- 
sumer confidence in colored mer- 


chandise. 


So today Du Pont dyes and technical . 
skill speed production of clothing and 
equipment for our growing armed 
forces and help make civilian goods 
look better—last longer. The same 
quality dyes and skill that: will dress 
up America after victory. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company (lInc.), 


Wilmington Delaware. 


FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS DU PONT MAKES: 


WATER REPELLENTS 
WETTING AGENTS 
NYLON 

RAYON 

SOLVENTS 


AGENTS 


REG. us. Pat OFF 
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MAINTENANCE 
is today’s problem at the. 
front and at home. For full 
maintenance of productive 


machine hours and avoidance 
of replacement shutdowns in 
TEXTILE MILLS use... 


... SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE OILS. These 


oils reduce power loss and. 

promote cool operation at 
highest spindle speeds. The 
Sinclair line includes Knitting 
Machine Orls. 


Write for The Service Factor’'’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricati rng proble ma. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROoAo 10 West 51st Srreet RIALTO Bios. 573 West PeacHTRee STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New Yor« Ciry KANSAS ATLANTA Fr. WortH 
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Americas Scrap Drive Depends 
The Textile Industry 


By JAMES T. McADEN, Associate Editor 


| ESULTS of the current scrap metal campaign will be 
a decisive factor in World War II's outcome, ac- 
cording to officialdom. To American industry the Goy- 
ernment has directed an urgent plea to gather and turn in 
all available scrap metal. The need is immediate. Enough 
scrap must be collected to keep steel mills running 
through the coming winter. 
Where does the textile industry come into the picture? 
Well, look at the facts. The 
scrap collection process . 1s 
essentially outdoor work 
hauling, sorting and shipping 
from junkyards to steel mills. 
this the scrap 
drive in the northern United 
States will be hampered dur- 
ing winter months. 


Because of 


Burden On Mills 


That leaves the burden of 
the campaign up to warmer 
regions, particularly the 
South. Officials expect in- 
dustry to gather a major 
portion of the scrap. Textile 
manufacturing makes up the 
South’s largest industry. It 
all adds up to the fact that the South’s textile mills must 
carry the burden of scrap collection until spring. 

Some cotton mills are doing their part. Others have 
just not found the time to ferret out scrap metal lying in 
and around their plants. It is hard for mill officials to 
think about collecting junk when they are persistently 
worried with demands for increased production, mainte- 
nance of machinery which cannot be replaced and a grad- 
ually growing labor shortage. 

But, say Government and steel officials, first things 
must come first. It is possible for textile mills to make 
the clothing for an army of ten million, plus a huge navy, 
but as large a force as that will be of no use unless it can 
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Bill Coleman, employee of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co. mill at 
Charlotte, N. C., is taking down a huge intake, last part of an 
old steam engine salvaged recently. 


be armed and transported. Arming and transporting sol- 
diers and equipping a navy can be done only with the use 
of metal. 

It is not realized generally, but the scrap charge in 
making steel runs roughly from 50 to 60 per cent, with 
pig iron largely making up the rest. There seems to be 
enough pig iron in the country, but steel cannot be made 
out of just plain pig in any reasonable length of time. 
Scrap is an essential part of 
steel making. 


The Steel Outlook 


So, when you are told that 
the United States expects to 
turn out 86 million tons of 
steel this year, and add some 
seven million tons to that 
figure in 1943, you begin to 
get an idea of how much 
scrap is needed. But, some 
metal experts assert that the 
combination of scrap short- 
age and slowed production 
could cut the U.S. steel rate 
as much as 20 per cent be- 
low capacity next year. 

Just what are textile mills 
expected to do towards solving this problem? They are 
expected to search for scrap, then look again and again. 
Many times decisions will have to be made as to what is 
usable and what is not. The Government does not want 
industry to turn in metal or old machinery which can be 
used in producing for war. It does, however, want metal 
which ts not being used and will not be used in the near 
future. 

There is bound to be a large amount of useless metal 
in or behind sheds or under many Southern cotton mills. 
Some plants which were in the past changed over to eléc- 
tric drive still allow old shafting, pulleys and bearing to 
sit around. Old machinery not being used now will be 
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more than useless after the war, when severe competition 
will allow only mills with low production costs to operate. 

On mill grounds there may be fences still standing 
which were in use when the plant was smaller, but are 
now of no value except to divide into sections property 
which is greatly extended. 

What about the mill villages? Workers can be urged 
to seek out scrap metal in and arourid their homes. Col- 
lecting this scrap will help the war effort. besides making 
for a much neater village. 

Some mill men may think that there isn’t much scrap 
to be found at their plants. But each one, especially the 


; 


No mill is going to scrap a weave room nowdays, but this kind 
of metal is typical of what is needed immediately. 


superintendent, should remember that before he had his 
job someoneé else had and before that, someone else. 
He may remember that when he came on the job he 
locked over the plant and decided that some machinery 
in the mill did not fit into his scheme of operations. He 
ordered that machinery moved. It was often stored 
cut-of-the-way places. Much of this discarded machinery 
may be found now. 

‘It’s up to mill office and operating executives to run the 
scrap metal campaign in their particular plants. It will 
cost a litthe money. Workers will have to be paid while 
searching for scrap. Company trucks will have to be used 
for hauling. But, like buying bonds, paying income taxes, 
and increasing production, it is a patriotic duty, 


Leaders Among the Mills 


A number of cotton mils already have begun a vigor- 
ous search for scrap metal. George S. Harris, president of 
the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills at Danville, 
Va., took a personal interest in the drive and ordered 
survey. To date, 1,905 pounds of such metal have 
been delivered to junk dealers, for which the firm received 
the ceiling price. At present, the survey is centering on 
the large warehouse of the No. 8 mill, into which has been 
deposited obsolete machinery and other junk metal. 

B. B. Gossett, president and treasurer of cotton mills 
in North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, has ini- 
tiated scrap drives in his plants and has been named to 
head a volunteer organization in North Carolina which 
will assist the Industrial Salvage Section of the War Pro- 
duction Board, At the Chadwick-Hoskins Co. mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C., one old 110-ton steam engine installed 


1900 was scrapped, turning loose approximately 250,000 
pounds of metal. 

Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C., contributed a 
5,000-pound outmoded machine as part of the metal col- 
lected in a thorough scrap hunt. 

More than 3,000 trained field men, loaned by private 
industry to assist in the industrial salvage program, are 
augmenting the manpower of the WPB’s Conservation 
Division in the most thoroughly organized search for in- 
dustrial scrap to date. 

This army of field men, donated for 90 days by indus- 
try, embraces men recruited from the iron and steel in- 
dustry, the American Steel Warehouse Association, the 
Associated Equipment Distributors, and the National 
Association of Sales Executives. Working closely with the 
efforts of the Industrial Salvage Section of the Conserva- 
tion Division, WPB, these men will call on industrial 
plants throughout the country in the interest of stimulat- 
ing the scrap program and to insure that all possible dor- 
mant scrap is moved. Presidents of 70,000 industrial 
firms have received notice that they will be called upon 
by these field men. 


Simple Organization Best 


The organization to operate an effective salvage collec- 
tion need not be elaborate or costly. It works best when 
it is simple and unemcumbered with extra officials and 
unnecessary steps. An executive of the company should 
head it up as salvage manager. He should work with the 
superintendent and overseers in various departments. He 
must be armed with ample authority to make decisions 
to scrap unused material. 

To start the ball rolling, these men should make a sur- 
vey of their departments and report to the salvage man- 
ager machines and equipment which are obsolete or out 
of active production. The salvage manager should make 


C. C. Dawson, vice-president of Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, 
N. C., inspects an out-moded textile machine just before it is 
turned over to a junk dealer. 


a written report of these findings, as a basis for action. 

It is management’s function to mark and send to the 
scrap heap equipment that is obsolete. After inspection, 
use this yardstick in coming. to a decision: machine 
or other ptece of equipment hasn’t been used for three 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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DAY AND NIGHT... 
... the work goes on. 
This recent photograph 
of one part of the Bar- 
ber-Colman Plant typi- 
fies that spirit which has 
altered our usual work- 
ing and sleeping hours, 
to the end that produc- 

tive capacity may never 
be idle. | 


FOR MORE WAR MATERIEL 


Barber-Colman Plant Works Day and Night, to Meet 
/ncreasing Needs for B-C Products in War Materiel Production 


AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 


One of the Barber-Co/- 


man Products used in 
wat materiel plants, to 
speed the processing, 
lower the production 
cost, and maintain the — 
quality ofneeded fabrics — 
of many kinds. Theman- 
ufacture of parts for 
these machines goes for- 
watd on a full. time 


Schedule. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROocKFORD, WO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ ‘GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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carcities re orcing 


SAVINGS PICKING-MOTION PARTS 


By H. E. WENRICH 
PART ONE 


Priorities may hinder a non-war plant from securing 
its usual production. Even plants on war contract 
work may find it difficult to keep looms in operation 
satisfactorily, as wanted and needed parts may be 
out-of-stock for long periods of time. This article, 
by a well-known writer experienced in various 
weave-room departments, gives worthwhile sugges- 
tions on keeping production running with what you 
have. Certain fixes, when supplies once again be- 
come more plentiful, should be disregarded. But at 
this time, easing the fixer out of a tight hole is a 
contribution to the war effort. 


YERVICE life of the various parts connected with the 
K7 picking motion depends a great deal on management 
as well as maintenance men and fixers. Where manage- 
ment demands that parts showing the least sign of wear 
be discarded for new replacements, costs of repairs and 
use of new material will be high. Where management 
requests all-out effort in keeping old parts in service, re- 
pair replacements will be low. Extremes represent widely 
different operating methods and results. It is possible to 
make use of worn parts and make satisfactory repairs 
without going to extremes in either direction. The various 
fixes cited in this article are practical, everyday working 
methods. 

Perhaps the most. common loom breakdowns are con- 
nected with the picking motion. And obviously, the parts 
with the least strength are broken first. These parts are 
basically few, but in the hundreds if all types were to be 
listed. This listing is unnecessary, and the fixes described 
for one part will answer the purpose of covering dozens 
of similar parts. In different localities and by different 
mill-supply firms the parts go under various names; thus 
a power strap is also known as a hold-up, stick-strap, 
T-straps and lugholder. Comparing the illustrations with 
parts described will give you the name of the part most 
commonly used. And these parts. usually causing break- 
downs can be classified into three important items: power 
straps, sweep straps and sweep sticks, 


Power Straps 


Of course, it is always preferable to have new parts to 


replace old parts, but it is not always practical——at times 


it may even be impossible. In the selection of needed 
replacements, experience has shown that the best should 


10 


always be purchased. And after securing these expensive 
parts, care should be taken when placing them on the 
loom, to secure as long life as possible. To put a part on 
any loom and have that part break within a few days or 
weeks shows someone has carelessly neglected the first 
requirements of good loomfixing. ‘The writer has wit- 
nessed new, expensive power straps placed into work, and 
within a few days the strap was broken or cut in two. 
necessitating another new power strap. There is a reason. 
Find the reason and eliminate future trouble. 

Power straps are used to hold the sweep ’strap in cor- 
rect position on the picking stick. And as the warp runs 
down, a slight additional increase of power may be re- 
quired to drive the shuttle across on the pick. This extra 
power is obtained occasionally by dropping the power 
strap lower on the stick. If too much power is observed 
while the loom is running, raising the power strap Slightly 
often remedies the situation. Remember that all times 
the power strap should hold the sweep strap as nearly 


horizontal as possible in order to make the loom run 


smoother, and picking-motion adjustments last longer. 


Various Designs 
Power straps are made in various designs and from a 
variety of materials. The three shapes shown in Figure 1 
give but a small idea of the many types available. The 


Fig. 1 


strap A is more commonly used, with B next, and Type C 
is fast fading out of the picture. Strap A in 3-ply leather 
with the center ply rawhide will give long service if hold- 
ers are used. If screws are used for attaching, the raw- 
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CHEMI 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available. 


CHEMICAL 


CHATTANOOGA, 


_ MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY © 
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hide has a tendency to cut off the screw head, or quickly 
wear the leather near the screw hole. For all-around 
service the all-leather strap will outwear any other mate- 
rial. At times, leather may not be available and other 
material must be utilized. In the list of satisfactory sub- 
stitutes giving excellent results can be listed the canvas 
power strap. With careful attachment and pick-timing, 
canvas straps will often last for vears. Rubber composi- 
tion has proven worthwhile, but this material has become 
more expensive and scarce. It is best to purchase leather 
Or Canvas power straps. 

If the supply department has a heavy supply of loom 
parts composed of leather or other materials subjected to 


fungi and mildew, it is a wise precaution to keep these , 


supplies under controlled. temperatures to prevent rot. 
Leather often appears to be in good condition on the 
outer surface, but may. be dry-rotted inside, giving but a 
few hours run after placing in use.. If, after long storage 
periods, the leather is twisted slightly by the hands when 
ready for use, and shows small cracks under the strain, it 
will soon pulverize when picking pressure is applied. 


Attaching Power Straps 


The method by which the power strap is attached often 
determines the length of wear. However, at certain times, 
certain fixes appear best but may prove more expensive 
by increasing wear on other parts. Power also can be lost 
merely by attaching the strap in a haphazard manner, 
and lost power increases the need of extra pick as well as 
extra: wear on loom parts. For this reason, a number ot 
weave-plants prefer the use of power-strap holders, and 
instruct fixers to keep the holder: in uniform position on 
all looms.. Theoretically, this rule sounds good, but ex- 
perience will prove it to be unsound, For pick must be 
increased or decreased at times in order to prevent bang- 
offs and other loom trouble, and lowering of raising the 
power strap will alter all rules on standardization of strap 
positions. 

When attaching the power straps by means of screws, 
the new straps should have extra holes in place of the 
usual single hole. This allows the second or third hole 
to be used when the first hole becomes enlarged or torn. 
It also allows extra shading of power. Power straps 
should be kept tightly attached to the stick, otherwise, if 
loose, increased wearing becomes noticeable. One reason 
why strap C has lost favor as a power strap is that there 
is too much play allowed, and the strap often becomes 
pinched between the sweep strap and stick, causing loom 
bang-offs. Another dissatisfactory action takes place 
when as the loom picks, the sweep strap has too much 
freedom, then slips upward on the stick, resulting in loss 
of pick and making the loom bang off, often trapping the 
shuttle in the shed. Both straps A and B prevent such 
loss of power by retaining the sweep strap in its desired 
position. 

Extra-saving ideas help to prolong the life of power 
straps. An extra strap can be placed so the pressure of 
the pick first bears upon its surface, thus saving the cen- 
ter strip from wear. As the strip of leather wears down 
or is cut through, a new piece is easily placed into posi- 
tion, These short lengths of strapping can be obtained 
from good scrap leather...However, ii using this strap, 
cut all leather uniform, and attach to all the looms, so 
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the section will not have the appearance of a ragged 
catch-me-all. A fixer can make many odds and ends do 
the trick of saving the need of new material, and still 
keep his section in a neat and orderly manner. 


Repair of Straps 


As leather becomes scarce, even power straps that have 
the center strip cut completely through, can be repaired 
by riveting a center piece between the top and bottom 
cross piece. And if the bottom gross piece is worn out, it, 
too, can be replaced with a short piece of scrap leather 
riveted in place. .If the center piece on a power strap 
cuts- through, attaching a piece of leather will suffice to 
keep wear off the sweep strap, as the side straps will still 
continue holding the sweep strap in position. 

It is important to keep these power straps firmly in 
place as mentioned previously. In using screws, gradual 
wear on the hole eventually loosens the strap. Some fixers 
use small steel washers between the screw head and the 
leather to make a firm hold, but if leather washers are 
cut from scrap leather and used, a better hold is obtained. 
If the bottom hole is first used in attaching the power 
strap, and a good heavy screw used in conjunction with a 
leather washer and screwed tight, a power strap should 
last for many months on the heaviest type of loom. 


Power Strap Holders 
Figure 2 shows two methods of attaching a power 


strap by means of a well-known holder. This holder must 


Fig. 2 


HOLDER 


A 


be placed on the stick before it is placed on the loom, as 
it is slipped over from the top. Sketch A shows the power 
strap on the outside, whereas B shows the power strap on 
the inside. Both sketches show the holder-bolt screw 
attached on the inside of the stick. 

When the power strap is attached in the usual manner 
as at A, some fixers are under the impression that wear 
on the strap is too severe. For this reason, many fixers 
attach the strap as at B in order to keep the pick pressure 
off the center strip. This is a logical belief, but unless the 
extra strap Al is placed on the outside of the stick to 
keep wear off the sweep strap, the pick pressure will soon 
ruin a more expensive sweep strap. Another fix when 
making use of this type holder is the importance of keep- 
ing the sweep strap horizontal, otherwise the holder-bolt 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Good Weaving 


The call for Quality Draper Bobbins has 
reached Unprecedented Heights 


lt has pushed our Bobbin Plant to the Greatest 
Volume of Bobbin Output in our history 


This has called for Supreme Effort on our part 
to locate Sources of Supply and Acquire Stocks 


Standard of Draper Bobbins 


lt would be well for you to Give Special Attention to preserving the 
Life of your Bobbins + Often carelessly handled in the past — they 
are now a Precious Means of Maintaining Quality in the Fabrics you 
must make for our Armed Forces 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 


of Quality Woods needed to maintain the High © 
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Price Ceilings on Carded 


Cotton 


Yarns Are Cut by OPA 


\ ANUFACTURERS'’ ceiling prices on carded cotton 

sales yarn were reduced by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration Sept. 24 in a move which the agency -de- 
scribed as intended to prevent increases in the prices 
which consumers must pay. It was stated by OPA that 
its cost studies showed prices in the carded varn price 
schedule, No. 33, were too high in relation to the prices 
established for combed yarns and other cotton goods. 

Under the new schedule, which is a complete rewriting 
of Schedule 33,:and which went into effect Sept. 28, max- 
imum prices for carded yarn numbers of 20’s and coarser 
have been cut from 1!4 cents to 24 cents per pound for 
singles and 1'4 cents to 4 cents for plied yarns. 


Compendium of Provisions 


Following is a compendium of provisions of Maximum 
Price Regulation No.'33, as arranged by Owen Fitzsim- 
ons, secretary of the Carded Yarn Group, Charlotte, 
NN. 

Reports are only applicable to sales made below or 
above maximum prices set forth for base grade yarns be- 
‘cause of adjustments provided for in this regulation. 
with respect to such sales individual reports must be made 
covering same on the 10th of each month beginning with 
Oct. 10, 1942, 

base grade is specified as yarn which is made out of 
cotton of staple lengths not in excess of 31/32” for counts 
up to 16s; 11,16” for counts 17s to 24s; 13/32” for 
25s to 30s: 1'4” for 31s to 40s and 15/32” for 41s and 
hiner. 


Exemptions 


This schedule does not apply to sales of seine twine 
and other yarns produced by two-process twisting; sales 
0} colored yarns or sales of carded yarns composed of 
cotton blended with other fibers. It does apply to wrap- 
ping twine. 

The effective date of this regulation is Sept. 28, 1942. 
Undelivered portions of contracts entered into prior to 
that date may be delivered at the contract price. 

On freight, the same provision applies as heretofore. 

Credit terms are either 2 per cent 10th prox. or 2 per 
cent 30 days—provided only one of these credit terms is 
applied to any single customer. | 


Twist 


Single yarn with twist up to 4.74, inclusive, times the 
square root of the number of plied yarn of like twist in 
the ply are considered base grade and carry no premium. 
There is also no premium for reverse twist. See table 
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below for twist of 4.75 and above times the square root 
of the number for premiums allowed. Please note that in 
instances where the single twist and the plied twist are 
both in excess of 4.74 times the square root of- the num- 
ber the premium for both single and plied may be added 
to the price of the equivalent base grade. Also see thread 
yarn for premium reference that type yarn, as quoted be- 
low. 
PREMIUM FOR SINGLE TwIs1 


Yarn Numbets 4.75 to 5.24 §.2 


5 and up 
Up to 30s 0.95¢ 1.35¢ 
31s to 40s 1.35¢ 1 .90¢ 
41s and up 2 .00¢ 2.75¢ 

PREMIUM FOR PLIED TWIsT 

Yarn Numbers 4.75:to 5.24. 5.25 and up 
Up to 30s 0.65c¢ 0.75¢ 
31s to 40s 85c L.O5¢ 
41s and up 1 .O5¢ 1 .20¢ 


On thread yarn, six per cent of the applicable maxi- 
mum price may be added, provided that no such premium 
may be charged unless the seller: receives and maintains 
for inspection by the Office of Price Administration a 
statement from the purchaser that the yarn is to be used 
solely in the manufacture of sewing thread. 


Premiums, Put-ups 


Cones less than six inches in diameter of standard six- 
inch traverse may be billed at gross weight provided that 
there are no more than 55 pounds of paper cones per 
1,000 cones. For miniature four-inch traverse cones there 
is a maximum cone weight of 37 pounds to the 1,000 
cones allowed. 

Tubes other than dytex of standard six-inch traverse 
may be billed at gross weight with 50 pounds of tubes 
per 1,000 tubes allowed. For miniature four-inch traverse 
tubes the tube poundage allowed is 1914 
1,000 tubes. 

Perforated tubes and springs: provides for a premium 
of 1 cent per pound. 


pounds per 


Perforated tubes with socks: allowance of 2 cents per, 
pound. 

Multiple end cones or tubes: 
premium 1 cent per pound. 

Skeins: single figure 8 tie band—'!4 
bands—1 cent. 

Warps: chain or ball 


any number of ends 


cent—-2 figure 8 
premium 1 cent. 

Section beams: (or on jack spools); premium 1™ 
including freight one way. | 


cents 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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> MANHATTAN S suggestions fo fo 
of POWER TRANSMISSIO 


r the Care 


N BELTS 


Plow NOT to do it! Don’t nail 
. a board to keep belt on pul- 
eys. Align correctly 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


ing and 


“*Care of Power Transmission Belts 


wall cards available for your main- 
tenance department — also for Hose, KEEP AH FAD WITH 
V-Belts and Conveyor Belts. Write for 
those you want. 


Tre greater the output, speed and strain, the greater 
the belt wear. ‘‘Keep ’em running”’ on the factory front— 
with less wear and trouble—by following these simple 
instructions. 


Do not allow oil, grease or gasoline to come in contact | 
with belt. 

Avoid exposing belts to sunlight and excessively hot or 
cold weather. 

Avoid heavy overloads. 


Don't leave tools or other: objects near belt to get caught 
in drive. 


Don’t allow belt to rub against stationary objects. (See 
inset photograph.) 


. Use right size and type of belt on pulleys of correct size— 


too small pulleys shorten belt life. 


. Do not try to take out all stretch on new belt. Install only 


tight enough to pull load without slipping—then shorten 
only if necessary. 


Use proper type fasteners of correct size for pulleys. 


. Keep tight side down for greater arc of contact and more 


power. 
Pulleys with excessive Wows cause fastener failure. 


. Do not apply large belts by rope and power. 
. Use constant tension motor base on short center drives. 
. Cut belt square and line up before splicing. Seam side 


away from pulleys. 


Keep pulleys clean, in good condition and in correct align- 
ment so that belts will run true and wear evenly. 


. Keep proper tension. Too tight a belt may cause fastener 


and bearing trouble; too loose, slip and wear. 


. If dressing is necessary, use type recomimended by belt 


manufacturer. Never use rosin. Correct fault in drive instead 
of dressing belt. 


. Provide take-up facilities. 


Inspect splices and remove worn fasteners before they 
cause injury to belt. 


. Avoid slippage, evidenced by polished surface. 

. Use factory-made endless belts whenever possible. 

. Cut down large worn belts into smaller sizes for light drives. 
. Consult your MANHATTAN representative. Write factory 


or your distributor. 


Inspect daily with special reference to above suggestions. 
It is constant care that reduces wear and keeps your belts 
turning your machines with the minimum of stoppage. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING —— 
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Cotton Duck Goes to War with the U. S. Navy 


‘Spey DUCK has a long history. Prior to the 
middle of the nineteenth century the United States 
imported its canvas for sail fabrics. Lighter flax sail ma- 
terial, made principally from Russian flax and imported 
for the most part from England and Scotland, bore a sten- 
cil of a raven as a trademark, while heavier weights dis- 
played a duck as an emblem. Eventually the word duck 
came to be synonymous for the heavy fabric, and was 
thus applied to cotton canvas when this country began to 
manufacture it. 

There are between 25 and 30 specific types of cotton 
duck, distinguished by such characteristics as weave, siz- 
ing, widths, finish, etc. Nearly everyone is familiar with 
the use of duck for awnings, tenting and uniforms, but 
there are an infinite number of other uses. 

Although Army duck is the name of a large classifica- 
tion from 2814 to 60 inches wide, the United States Navy 


All dressed up to go ashore, and clad in duck 


is a large user of duck for uniforms, sails, gun covers, 
collapsible boats, pails, tarpaulins, and a variety of other 
technical uses. The demand in recent times for uniform 
material alone has been enormous. 

The second illustration shows a typical scene at a 
Naval clothing depot. In cutting both white and woolen 
uniforms, 50 layers of material are laid on a cutting table 
40 yards long. Certain men trace the outline of the pat- 
terns on the top layer with tailor’s chalk. Patterns are 
carefully arranged so as to have a minimum waste. An 
electric knife, making. 7,200 strokes a minute, is then used 
by other operators to cut through the cloth. 

From this brief description of one fabric only, mention- 
ing in particular only one application, an appreciation is 
readily forthcoming of the demands made on the textile 
mills to meet. both military and civilian requirements. 
Production figures at Dwight Mfg. Co. of Alabama 
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City, Ala., one of the largest coarse yarn mills in the 
country, give some idea of the immense quantity of heavy 
cotton goods being produced for our armed forces. Every 
24 hours over 100,000 pounds of yarn pass through their 
five Barber-Colman spoolers and six super-speed warpers. 
Every week over 600,000 pounds of yarn are handled by 


Making sailor's uniform at a Naval ordnance plant 


these machines. When some yarn counts are being run, 
over 1,000 pounds of yarn pass through one spooler in 
one hour. This is the equivalent of more than two bales 
of cotton per hour passing through one spooler at a speed 


Bell-bottom trousers—of duck 


of 1,200 yards per minute. These machines handle the 
warp yarn only, and when this is woven into cloth, ship- 
ments from this mill average over 1,000,000 pounds per 
week, 


(OMeial Navy Photographs) 
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TONED product coal from Wise County, Va., on . Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 


GENERA 


=— 


il Reg.U.3.Pat.Oft. 


High grade gas, by-product and steam coal 
trom Wise County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal—Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the Penna. Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and : 
DENTRON - domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 

| Western Railroad. 


the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- 


the Interstate Railroad. Sewell seam from Raleigh County, W. Va. 


C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to 


meet exacting stoker requirements, From 
REMIX) Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Rail- 


road, 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domes- 
tic coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Ken- 
tucky, on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Kentucky 
COKE Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., Steam and domestic coals from a number 


and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. GENCO of producing districts. 


| Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
ANTHRACITE range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123. SOUTH BROAD. STREET . PA. 


—aa Branches 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK 

BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK 

BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
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A Preliminary Report on the Development 


of a Cotton Slasher Blanket 


By G. H. DUNLAP” 


FYNHIS preliminary report on a cotton blanket for cov- 

ering the squeeze rolls on the slasher is the result of 
several months experimentation in which four leading 
cotton weaving mills in the Southeast co-operated with 
The Southern Textile Association, The Arkwrights, and 
The Textile Foundation. 


Cotton has been one of the principal fibers used in 
supplanting wool for covering the squeeze rolls on a 
slasher. The chief objections to the use of a blanket made 
from cotton have been its lack of resilience and the har- 
dening of the cotton on the rolls. This hardening of the 
cotton blanket has a tendency to flatten the yarn, and 
does not allow the proper penetration of the size solution 
into the yarn during slashing. 


The principal reasons given for slashing cotton warp 
yarns are: (1) to improve the weaving qualities of the 
varn, (2) to give added weight to the finished fabric, and 
(3) to produce a given finish to the woven cloth. The 
squeeze rolls on a_ slasher, weighing several hundred 
pounds, have to be wrapped with a tabric that possesses 
a cushion, and wool because of its resiliency has served 
the purpose for many years despite the many attempts to 
substitute other fiberous materials. 


Construction Details 


In developing the cotton blanket material.used in these 
tests, consideration was given to past criticism of the cot- 
ton materials. The construction of the fabric used in the 


cotton blankets in these tests is given as follows: (a)’ 


width in inches 
per inch 


60, (b) ends per inch—-72, (c) picks 
19, (d) warp count—30s, (e) filling count 
1.5s (produced on speeder), and (f) yards per pound 
61. 


It is not claimed by any of the co-operating mills that 
the cotton slasher blanket possesses the cushioned prop- 
erties of wool. It is admitted that the cotton blanket will 
harden on the squeeze rolls with use. However, this con- 
dition can be easily remedied by treuqent washings of the 
blankets in water. The co-operating mills also state that 
the blankets should be removed from the rolls and left in 
water when the practice of stopping the slasher over the 
week-ends is followed. 


leave Ol Hnbsence As protessor of carding and spinning, 


Textile School. Clemson A. & M. College, Clemson, 8S. C., 
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The low initial cost and long life are the main advan- 
tages claimed for the cotton blanket. It is recognized 
that this cotton fabric may not be suitable as a slasher 
blanket for the slashing of all types of weaving yarns, 
but on certain constructions, such as have been selected 
for these tests, it has proved successful. In only one of 
the four co-operating mills has the life of the cotton blan- 
ket been determined. Test data for this mill show that 
the cotton blanket ran for a period of .1,608 hours, as 
compared with 288 hours for the wool blanket. The other 
mills are still running the test and as vet have encoun- 
trede no difficulty. The cost of the cotton material is 
estimated to be about one-fifth the initial cost of wool. 

The count of yarn slasher, the yards slasher per min- 
ute, the weight of squeeze rolls and other mechanical con- 
ditions observed during the testing of the cotton blankets 
are shown in the table. ee 

Attention is called to the fact that in each of the co- 
operating mills where the yarns were slasher with the 
squeeze rolls covered with the wool, and with the cotton 
blankets, samples of the sized and unsized yarns collected 
for test purposes were taken from the same set of warper 
beams. In each mill the same slasher was employed for 
testing both the cotton and wool squeeze roll coverings. 
These results have been tabulated and are shown in the 
table. 


Laboratory Tests 


All of the physical testing was done by G. H. Dunlap 
in the laboratories of the Cotton Branch of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration, United States. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, located in the Clemson Textile 
School, Clemson, 5S. C. 


The cotton slasher blanket was developed and manu- 
factured by the Joanna Textile Mills Co., Goldville, S.C 
This cotton manufacturer co-operated in the test by sup- 
plying a sufficient quantity of the material for testing 
purposes in all of the mills listed in this report. 


These data represent the results from tests made in 
four mills and are not intended to show that the cotton 
slasher blanket, of the construction used in these tests. is 
satisfactory for slashing all counts of weaving yarns for 


all constructions of fabrics. 


(See Table on Page 21) 
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FOR VICTORY TODAY 
TOMORROW 


Get This Flag Flying Now! 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means thatthe employees of all these 
companies ar€é doing their part for Victory 
... by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 


It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
. ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 


War Savings Bond 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ... and prosperity ‘omor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, mow is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 


This Space Is a Contribution to America's All-Out War Program by 


TEMTICC 
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Data on Results of Dunlap Tests - 


This table lists mechanical information, construction of cloth woven, and comparative test results of cotton yarns 
slashed with the squeeze rolls covered with wool and cotton blankets. 


Mechanical Information 


Co-operating Mill Bite A B 
Type blanket Wool Cotton Wool Cotton 
Count of yarn slashed 36/2s 46/25 36/25 36/2s 
Yards slashed per minute : 36 +6 25 a5 
Weight of first Squeeze roll 500 500 
Weight of second squeeze roll 400 400 
Temperature ot: 
Small cylinder (degrees F.) 232 232 230 230 
Large cylinder (degrees F.) 241 241 230 230 
Size box (degrees F.) 202 202 200 200 
Temperature controls: 
Cylinders yes ves yes ves 
Size box . ves ves ves yes 
Level control in size box ves ves ves ves 
Yards of blanket used on: 
First squeeze roll 7 5 8 5 
Second squeeze roll 7 10 10 


Construction of Cloth Woven by Co-operating Mills 


Co-operating Mill A B 
Type blanket Wool Cotton Wool Cotton 
Ends per inch 105 105 101 101 
Picks per inch 56 56 54 54 
Width: of cloth (inches) 40 40 44.47 14.47 
Yards per pound 1.72 1.72 1.50 1.59 
Army Arm\ Army Army 
twill twill poplin poplin 
Tabulation of Results 
Co-operating Mill A B 
Ty pe blanket W ool Cotton Wool Cotton 
Loom stoppage per hour or per cent production 9.5 00 935. 00 94 00 94.00 
Per cent size in yarn 3.98 3.57 5.08 4.50 
Per cent moisture in sized yarn 3.84 4.87 6.12 5.92 
Per cent regain in sized yarn 4.99 5.12 6.52 6.29 
Per cent stretch in: 
Sized yarn 4:25 5.14 5.60 
Unsized yarn 6.26 6.26 8.58 8.58 
Single strand tensile strength: 
Sized yarn (pounds) 1.31 1.30 1.36 1.33 
Unsized yarn (pounds) 1.24 1.24 1.29 1.29 
Increase in tensile strength of sized yarn over unsized yarn (per cent ) 5.65 1.84 5.43 3.10 
Decrease in stretch after sizing. (per cent) AZ 18.05 $6.15 34.73 
Life of blanket (hours) 336 } 500 7 


*0 pounds steam pressure. !Running since Aug. 24. “Running since Aug. 26 
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Broken Parts Are Discussed at S.T.A. 


Piedmont Section Meeting 


ROKEN textile machinery parts drew the major 
share of attention at the fall meeting of the South- 
ern Textile Association’s Piedmont: Section Oct. 3. The 
meeting was held at the Hotel Charlotte,-Charlotte, N. C.., 
with the sectional chairman, B. M. Bowen, superintend- 
ent of the Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mill, in charge. 
Chairman Bowen introduced James T. McAden of 
Charlotte as the new secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
Textile Association. He was chosen to 
succeed B. Ellis Royal of Charlotte, 
who resigned prior to going on active 


fe duty with the U. S. Army. 

eg W. M. Parsley of the WPB’s Indus- 
% trial Salvage Section, with headquar- 
yg ters in Charlotte, was one of the speak- 


ers. Mr. Parsley, who is in charge of 
the scrap metal campaign among in- 
dustrial firms in North Carolina, out- 
lined the necessity for a quick and 
thorough scrap metal drive in the mills. 

G. H. Dunlap gave a preliminary report on the devel- 
opment of a cotton slasher blanket which he has been 
experimenting with under sponsorship of The Southern 
Textile Association, The Arkwrights, and The Textile 
Foundation. Mr. Dunlap’s report is found on pages 18 
and 21 of this issue. 

A stenographic report of the discussion pertaining to 
broken parts follows: 


J. T. McAden 


CHAIRMAN: The discussion to come before the meet- 
ing this morning is on the subject of “Broken Parts,” and 
you were asked to bring some broken parts of machines 
as a basis for our discussion. 


Mr. Ditiinc: Mr. Chairman, one of the best methods 
which I have found recently in salvaging certain parts, 
such as shafting, studs and things that are metalized, is 
to spray molten’metal on them. It is a new process that 
has come out in the last few years. You spray molten 
metal on to shafting or studs that are worn, or on any- 
thing that is worn, and then grind it down—you can't 
turn it—-but you can grind it down and make a shafting 
or stud that is superior to what it was originally. 

Now, we don’t have any equipment for doing that our- 
selves but there is a shop not far from us that does have 
and we send them studs and shafting that’s worn, and it 
is really remarkable how they can build that and grind it 
down and make a good shafting and, as a result, we are 
saving quite a lot. 

We all throw parts into the scrap pile that might be 
salvaged, and so if we can salvage the part instead of 
buying a new part, I think that would go into the Gov- 
ernment’s plan in not having to call for new parts. 
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At this time I feel like things of that kind are worth 
more to the industry than ever before and, with this ex- 
perience, | recommend that you make use of this new 
process whenever it is possible to do so. 


Mr. CLARK: Does that apply to cast iron? 


Mr. Ditiinc: I think you can metalize cast iron as 
well as steel. 


Mr. CLarK: How about brass and bronze? 


Mr. Dititnc: Brass or bronze we can take care of 
with our regular welding, but we don’t have any equip- 
ment that we can use satisfactorily for building up worn 
shafts. 

lor example, we found some motor bearings, and we 
happened to have an extra motor, and we sent it off and 
had those bearings built up. It looks better now than it 
did before, and I really think it will last. longer—it will 
not wear down like it did—and so I really think it is a 


‘better job than it was before. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dilling, take the case of bearings for 
shafting, take babbit and zinc and different compositions, 
and you can make just. as good a bearing as ever and, if 
you have a worn place on the steel shaft, you can build 
that up and put it back. ; 

Now, take the case of feed rolls on cards—all of you, 
or most of you, have seen bearings on feed rolls on cards 
that are worn down badly; they turn slowly, and the 
bearings are in a bad place on the card to get oil, and as 
a consequence they don’t get much. On the feed rolls, 
generally, the bearings stay in pretty good shape. 

Now, I don’t like to refer to myself at all, but one time 
| took the feed rolls out of a whole card-room and built 
up each bearing, turned it down and put it back, and had 
as good a feed roll, apparently, as when the cards were 
first put up. 


TI. C. Pecram: Mr. Chairman, we have a system 
adopted at Cooleemee that we have been working on for 
quite a while which we think is very effective, and that is 
this: every broken part that comes to the weave-room is 
segregated according to shifts. We have a very high type 
loom-fixer. This man comes through these parts and 
what can be saved he puts aside and it is carried to the 
shop. The parts that cannot be saved are thrown in the 


scrap-barrel. The parts that should not be taken out are 


turned over to the overseer with the loom-fixer’s number: 
every part that comes out has the number on it, and we 
are salvaging parts by welding which, years ago, we did 
not even think could be salvaged. 

I believe that if every cotton mill employee at Coolee- 
mee had tried to save parts and had done as much to- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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SECRET WEAPON 


The axis didn’t count on America’s 


secret weapon which is now revealed 
as the productive power of free and 
fighting-mad America. 

For example, it’s no military secret 
that our Textile Industries are pro- 
ducing record-breaking quantities of 
all sorts of combat cloths and fabrics— 
wool for uniforms, cotton for Barrage 
Balloons and felt for the weird looking 
masks which protect the faces of our 
men on the North Atlantic Patrol from 
ice, sleet and snow. 

And it’s no secret either that Dayco 
Tempered Roll Coverings are the No. | 
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choice of Textile Mills—and here's 
why: 1. Improved drafting. 2. No 
grooving—less ends down. 3. Un- 
affected by temperature changes. 4. 
Lower net roll costs. 5. Long service 
life. 6 Easy to apply. 7. Proper cush- 
ioning. 8. Not affected by hard ends. 


In addition to serving the Textile In- 
dustries, Dayton’s facilities and pro- 
duction experience are today dedicated 
to the manufacture of special parts for 
Army and Navy Combat Equipment. 


THROW YOUR SCRAP TWE FIGHT 


9. Static free. 10. Oil resisting. 11. One- 
piece tubular construction. 12. Pro- 
duce more uniform yarn. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 
MAIN SALES OFFICE 


Woodside Building . .. Greenville, S. €. 


EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORPORATION 
38 Pear! Street New York, N.Y. U.S. A. 
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MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS 
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Aralac Stanley 


By DAVID CLARK 


t EARING that the Stanley Mills, Inc., Stanley, N. 
| C.. were temporarily discontinuing the spinning of 
aralac, the fiber produced from milk and commonly called 
artificial wool, I decided to pay them a visit and learn 
more about the process. James T. McAden, the new asso- 
ciate editor of TExTILE BULLETIN, accompanied me. 


There was also a peculiar pleasure attached to the visit: 


as the superintendent of the Stanley Mills, Inc., is Lexie 
Davis, formerly of the Proximity Mtg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. €. Our fathers served together in the Confederate 
Army and were life-long friends and I have therefore 
always felt an interest in Lexie Davis. 


Something more than a year ago W. J. (Nick) Carter 
of Greensboro, N. C., and former Governor O. Max Gard- 
ner of Shelby, N. C., and Washington, D. C., purchased 
the weave shed at Stanley, N. C., which had been for- 
merly occupied by Katterman & Mitchell, and established 
a plant for spinning synthetic fibers. 


All New Machinery 


| had been under the impression that they had equip- 
ped the plant with second-hand machinery but found that 
with the exception of the drawing frames, which are now 
being replaced, it was equipped throughout with the lat- 
est model Whitin machinery especially designed to handle 
synthetic fibers, including aralac. 


All of their output is shipped to the S. Slater & Sons, 
Inc., Slater, S. C., of which: Nick Carter is executive vice- 
president, and is there woven into fabrics which are prin- 
cipally ladies’ dress goods. 


Like most other new products and new machines, the 
‘bugs have to be worked out in the mills to which they 
are sent, and spinning aralac was no easy problem when 
the Stanley Mills, Inc., began, but due to the untiring 
work of Lexie Davis and his skill and that of the general 
superintendent, Harry Carter of Greensboro, \. C., it 
now goes through without a hitch and | have seldom seen 
better running work in a cotton mill. 


Length of Fiber 


The aralac fiber is 2'% inches in length and after being 
blended with rayon in the picker room goes through woo! 
cards. Seeing the stationary flats which have to be taken 
off to be ground reminded me of the time, many years 
ago, when I was a card grinder on old Foss & Peevy sta- 
tionary flat cards at the old Victor Mill in Charlotte. It 
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was then my daily job to remove the flats from one card 


and take them to a grinding machine in the corner of the 


room. 

The cards at the Stanley Mills have double coilers and 
operate upon the basis of 25 pounds per hour. 

New: drawing frames had just been installed, in fact 
the old drawing frames, which were the only second-hand 
machines in the original machinery, were still upon the 
floor waiting for shipment to the mill to which they had 
been sold. The new drawing frames had Dayco roll cov- 
ering and Lexie Davis was very enthusiastic about them. 


Long Draft Roving 


From the. drawing, the sliver went through one process 
of long draft roving. They were 8x4 frames with 1 1/3- 


inch rolls. The front rolls were covered with black calf- 


skin. 

They had 9,600 spindles but there were partitions to 
separate the different types of yarn. They were spinning 
aralac blended with acetate, aralac blended with viscose 
and there were some yarns without aralac as prices now 
being paid for dress goods containing aralac had dropped 
too low to justify their continuation. | 

The winders were Universal Roto Coners which wound 
five-pound cones and there were ten Whitin twisters. as 
most of their yarns are shipped as ply yarns. 

The twisters are completely creeled at one time and 
there are 2,160 pounds in a full creel. The cones are 
arranged in the creel so as to provide a straight pull upon 
the yarn. 


Plant Well Run 


The Stanley Mills, Inc., are splendidly equipped and 
efficiently laid out and in that I saw the hand of their 
president, Nick Carter, who has few equals in the han- 
dling of rayon.and other synthetic yarns and fabrics. The 
plant was being efficiently run and for that T give credit 
to Superintendent Lexie Davis and to him should also go 
credit for working many of the “bugs” out of the spin- 
ning of aralac. 

Before leaving we spent some time in the office of 
Lexie Davis and met most of his associates. The techni- 
clan is I. F. Jessen, a graduate of the Lowell Textile 
School and a native of Manchester, N. H. Wade Scott is 
carder and spinner, with F. T. Rollins as second hand in 
carding and Parish Aldrich in spinning. William Lybrand 
is in charge of throwing. 
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Southern Plants: 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa 


} CanadianAgents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd. Toronto 
VS 


WITH 
PRODUCTION 
Socks, worste ister UP 
Socks 


56 in. ‘ 
weave 


in 


Types 


But first — they must be 
processed by 


CARD CLOTHING 


Processed to get the best yarn with the least waste 


from your cards. * Tuffer Card Clothing maue by 


our patented Tufferizing process gives you this extra 
help to better yarn and greater production. * Every 
possible effort is being made to keep you supplied 
with vital cardroom products in time. * We at the 


home of “’Tuffer’’ are operating at full capacity on 


Defense production to insure Victory 


HOWARD BROS. mre. co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Atlanta, Ga., 


Card Clothing for Woolen 


; Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
Gastonia, N: C. 


and Silk Cards @ Napper 
Dallas, Texas Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extro 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4. to 30 inche 
and Metallic Card Breast 
Rewired at Southern Plan, 
Midgley Patented. and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards © Inserted 


Eye & Regular Wire Heddle 
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More Southern Mills Get “E° Award 


ATEST recipients among Southern textile firms of 

the Army-Navy “E” award for excellence in war 
production are the Beaumont Mfg. Co., at Spartanburg, 
S. C., Aberfoyle, Inc., at Norfolk, Va., Lincoln Mills, at 
Huntsville, Ala., and the six Alabama units of West Point 
Mig. Co. 

Each mill has received its “E”’ pennant, and the thou- 
sands of workers have each been presented with a per- 
sonal “E” lapel pin. : 

Presentation ceremonies at the Beaumont Mfg. Co., 
first firm in South Carolina to receive the award, were 
held Oct. 3 with a number of notables in attendance. 

Walter S. Montgomery, president of the company, ac- 
cepted the “E” pennant in behalf of the 1,422 employees. 
‘We are proud to have it said that we 
have done well in our duty to our 
country and to our fighting forces and, 
with God’s help, we will continue to 
do a job of excellence,” said 
Montgomery. The exercises were held 
in the open-air theatre at the back of 
the company offices. 

John J. McCloy, assistant secretary 
of war, and Maj.-Gen. A. D. Surles of 
Washington, in charge of Army public 

W.S. Montgomery relations, represented the War De- 
partment at the exercises, while Lieut.-Comdr. Ernest 
Burwell, on the staff of the Charleston Navy Yard, rep- 
resented the Navy and presented the employee “E” lapel 
pins to 1,422 Beaumont workers through ten employees, 
representatives of various departments. 

Beaumont Mills, producing Army duck, is engaged 100 
per cent in war production. The plant was completely 
re-equipped several months ago and has doubled the 
number of its employees during the past year. 

A carload of Army duck per day or better is being 
produced at the mill. 


Aberfoyle Is Honored 


Brig.-Gen. Forrest E. Williford, representing the Army, 
presented the Army-Navy “E” to workers and executives 
of Aberfoyle, Inc., at ceremonies in Norfolk, Va., on Sept. 
29, 

The “E” lapel pins were presented to the employees 
by Commander M. Owen Lewis, representing the Fifth 
Naval District. 

The Norfolk plant has been running consistently two 
months ahead in fulfilling Goveriment contracts. It is 
making nylon parachute cloth for the Army. Aberfoyle 
started weaving rayon goods more than 30 years ago and 
now is one of the first to weave nylon into much-needed 
parachute fabric. It is the only weaver of parachute cloth 
yet to win the “E” pennant. 
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Presentation of the Army-Navy ‘““E” was made to Lin- 
coln Mills of Alabama at Huntsville Oct. 8. Colorful 
ceremonies and the awarding of “E”’ pins to employeés 
was conducted in the presence of high Army and Navy 
procurement officers and officials of the mills: 

Brig.-Gen. Allen R. Kimball of the Quartermaster 
Corps depot: at Jeffersonville, Ind., presented the penant, 
and Lieutenant Willard McCall, Washington, of the Navy 
presented the token pins to employees, declaring their 
task was commended by the Navy as “well done.’ Rep- 
resentative John J. Sparkman, Eighth Alabama District 
member of the House Military Affairs Committee, was 
master of ceremonies. 

The Lincoln product has been some 15,000,000 yards 
of duck, keeping the mills running night and day in three 
shifts the past year. : 


Chattahoochee Valley Is Happy 


The simultaneous presentation and raising of six Army- 
Navy “E” flags is something that may never again be 
witnessed. This event took place at Shawmut, Ala., Sept. 
28, when five mills of the West Point Mfg. Co. and the 
Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works were honored for their 
part in war production. 

The award was received by George H. Lanier, president 
of West Point Mfg. Co., and also of the Lanett Bleachery. 

Thus. the record of the five mills of the company, La- 
nett, Shawmut, Langdale, Fairfax and Riverdale, and the 
achievements of the Lanett Bleachery, in turning out 


‘record quantities of cloth to aid the country’s war effort, 


was rewarded by the bestowel of the coveted emblem. 
Maj.-Gen. C. L. Corbin, director of Procurement Divi- 
sion, Office of Quartermaster General, made the presenta- 
tion. 
“E” lapel pins were presented to the employees by 
Lieut.-Comdr. Edwin Phillips, commanding officer of the 


-Naval Training School at Auburn, Ala. 
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INCORPORATED 
370 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
Check Credits 
Cask Sabes 
Abscrb Credit Lasses 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED : 


A CONTINUOUS program of experimentation, look- 
ing to new and improved chemicals and synthetic 
finishes for the textile industry, is being carried on at the 
recently enlarged laboratory of the Rohm & Haas Co. in 
Philadelphia. 

This modern textile laboratory is especially designed 
to accomplish three major objectives: research; evalua- 


tion of existing products against new developments; and 
sales service. Specialized equipment has been installed in 
an effort to accomplish these ends. 

One of the interesting features is the conditioning 
room, where every fabric or yarn to be tested is first con- 


ditioned for at least 24 hours at 70 F. and 65 per cent 


relative humidity. The importance of this measure is 


emphasized and exemplified in the case of tensile strength 
determinations on rayor fabrics, where the tensile strength 
may vary as much as 40 per cent ffom day to day if con- 
ditioning is not employed. 

In this laboratory there are specialized pieces of equip- 
ment for testing and checking every plant operation. As 
a result of this effort to duplicate as closely as possible 


OVEN-WEIGHING 


This new balance and oven are constructed to further increase 
the accuracy in determining the rate of evaporation and solids 
content. 
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the actual textile mill equipment in use, intricate ma- 
chines have been designed for use in the laboratory. 
Among these is the yarn slasher, used in sizing, coating, 
impregnating and finishing yarns. Through precise con- 
trol of time, tension, temperature, and drying rate, mill 
results are obtained under laboratory conditions. 
Research carried out under such conditions have made 
it possible to carry results of tests on new products into 
practical production under rigid plant operation with a 
minimum of adjustment. 


YARN SLASHER 
The Rohm & ‘Haas textile technicians designed the 
slasher in an effort to more closely relate laboratory experi- 
mentation with actual plant processing. Sizing, waterproofing, 
mildewproofing and general finishing of yarns is carried out on 
this electrically controlled slasher in the laboratory, following 
actual procedure as closely as possible. 


DETERMINATION OF “MOISTURE REGAIN” 


This particular piece of apparatus was designed by the Rohm 

& Waas Textile Laboratory so the research chemists could 

check hygroscopic properties while developing a new and im- 

proved sizing compound. Also pictured is the skein winder 

and Deaves Test apparatus for determining the wetting activ- 
ity of wetting agents. 
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SIZING PACKAGE IS AN IDEAL 


SUPPLY FOR CONING NYLON DIRECT | 


l SMOOTH DELIVERY on the coner is per- 
mitted by the oval shape of the package; no 
decided tapers or shoulders. 


2 UNIFORM STEAMING & DRYING are possi- 

ble because the central part of the traverse, 

where the package is thickest, is wound more 
open than the ends. 


UNIFORM SIZING on the Model 76 machine is 
obtained by a slow traversing sizing roll drive, 
which traverses the roll as slowly as 2 inches in 
13 hours; and because of the absolute lack of 
vibration in the sizing roll shaft. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION is effected because 
the design of the barrel wind device permits sub- 
stantially higher operating speeds than in the past. 


THE FOSTER MACHINE CO., WESTFIELD MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NYLON SIZING MACHINE 


BARREL WIND 
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Mill News 


RocKINGHAM, N. C—-The Hannah Pickett: Mills re- 
cently purchased $640,000 worth of Series G Government 
bonds. 


MooRESVILLE, N. C,.-—Sixty per cent of the employees 
of the Mooresville Cotton Mills are putting approximately 
$2,500 into War Bonds each week. Approximately 1,200 
employees are now participating. 

BURLINGTON, N. €.—Burlington Mills Corp. has made 
a contribution of $10,000 to the new Alamance County 
Tuberculosis Association to be used in constructing addi- 
tional facilities to the present sanatorium, which has been 
opened only since July 1. 


—Convenience, Inc 
cotton dressings for the armed forces, 
has purchased the two buildings which it already occupies 
on River street. The firm paid $31,500 for oné and $5,- 
500, plus a $4,000 mortgage, for the other. 

SPARTANBURG, S, C.—The Beaumont Mfg. Co. has 
purchased from Crestwood, Inc., contractors, 30 houses 
on three lots on the northeast side of Shirley street and 28 
lots on the site formerly known as Beaumont Ball Park. 
Cost of the purchases was $70,050. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—-Employees of the rayon mill 
of Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., more than 90 per cent of whom 
have participated in the payroll allotment plan, were hon- 
ored recently when a Minute Man flag from the United 
States Treasury Department was presented to the Ix 
Boosters at a party held in the city armory. 


“to the building. 


.. local firm man- 


ent. and other 


ABBEVILLE, S. C.—The employees of the Abbeville 
Mills are rapidly approaching the bond goal established 
by the national sales organization. According to a recent 
report 9.33 per cent of the entire payroll is now going 
into the purchase of bonds and 97.5 per cent of the em- 
ployees of the mills are participating in the saving plan. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—Contract for extensive im- 
provements at the plant of the Grace Cotton Mills, Inc.. 
has been awarded the Fiske-Carter. Construction Co. of 
Spartanburg, $. C. The contract calls for general repairs 
No expansion is anticipated. The amount 
involved in the contract has not been divulged. Work has 
been started and will require about 75 days to complete. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—The Avondale Mills were awarded 
recently the Treasury Department’s Minute Man flag in 
ceremonies attended by approximately 1,500 persons. 

‘Of the more than 7,470 employees of the 11 Avondale 
mills, each one has signed up for the payroll deduction 
plan: Deductions amount each month to 10.7 per cent of 
the total payroll. 


JAcKSON, Miss.—-The Meridian plant, known as Mis- 
sissippi Cottons, Inc., has been leased to the Southern 
Cotton Co. for the duration of the war, according to 
Robert D. Sanders, head of the Aponaug Mfg. Co 

Louis Cohen of Philadelphia, executive of Southern 
Cotton Co., and other representatives were in Jackson 
recently to close the deal. C. D. Kent, mill superintend- 
workers have been retained, it was an- 
nounced. 


There is no time 
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Our accumulated experience 
is yours for the asking 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


The W. D. Dodenhoff 
Company has already 
done most of the costly 
experimenting you cannot 
take time to do these days. 


Problems pertaining to 
textile leathers belong to 
experts today —as never 
before. 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS. 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


Allendale 3521 


SLASHER JACKETS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 190] 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. Curtis 


735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 


ge O* 
“KNOXALL 


STARCH SERVICE 


Sia 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 


the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 


of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
their interests especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
affords. 


confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


best materials the world This custome: 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Certified 


Are you figuring on stepping up your 


machine operating speeds? 


Do you expect to benefit by higher and 
more dependable REGAINS; more uniform 
numbers, of greater strength, smoother and 


more compact drafting; less waste and fly? 


Or— even without an increase in oper- 
ating speeds, do you figure that fewer stops, 
fewer piecings, fewer seconds will step up 


production? 


Textile Air Conditioning results most 
satisfactorily when production men 
and Certified Climate engineers work 


together as partners. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Personal News 


I. O. Hucks has accepted a position as weave room 
overseer with the Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


Robert C. Atherholt, president of Hampton Looms, 
Bedford, Va., has been named initial gifts chairman of 
the Lynchburg Community Chest campaign. 


C, Voorhees Garth of Hickory, N. C., cotton buyer 
for the Shuford group of mills, has been appointed disas- 
ter relief chairman of the Catawba County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. | 


Delmar F. Reynolds, formerly with W. E. McKay Co., 
joined the Riverside and Dan River Gotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., on Oct. 15 in a sales capacity. Mr. Reynolds 
was at one time with J. R. Sirmon & Co. 


Clarence R. Howe, vice-president of the U. S. Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co., of Lawrence, Mass., and Mrs. Howe re- 
cently celebrated their 3lst wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Howe has been a director of the firm for more than five 
years, vice-president for the past two. 


David A. Wagstaff, son of O. L. Wagstaff, superintend- 
ent of the Anchor Mills Co. mill at Huntersville, N. C.. 
has enlisted in the U.S. Navy as a chief petty officer and 
is located at Norfolk, Va. Young Wagstaff was formerly 
connected with the Whitin Machine Works at Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 


~ Mervyn H. Sterne, member of the board of directors 
of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has been commission- 
ed a major in the Army Specialist Corps. Major Sterne 
was an Army officer in the last war, and is the senior 
partner of an investment banking firm in Birmingham, 


Ala. . 


Harley F. Shuford, superintendent of the Hickory (N. 
C.) Spinning Co. and president of the Valdese (N. C.) 
Weaving Co., has been named by the Democratic execu- 
tive committee of his county as a candidate for represen- 
tative in the State Legislature. 


B. P. Anderson, former head of the suiting department 
of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Millis, Danville, 
Va., has just been graduated from the School of Procure- 
ment and Warehousing at Camp Lee, Va., and has been 
assigned to officers candidate school.’ 


Lieutenant Aldine Thomason, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C.., 
and a 1941 graduate of the N. C. State College Textile 
School, is now stationed somewhere in India with the U. 
S. Army Quartermaster Corps. He is the only textile man 
at his station. 3 


Walter S. Montgomery, president and treasurer of the 
Beaumont Mtg. Co. and Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. 
C., will be among 100 business executives who will report 
to the Army General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., at the end of the month for a 30-day orientation 
course designed to teach businessmen about the Army 
and vice versa. | 


(Clifton Watson, manager of Southern sales for the 
Emmons Loom Harness Co.:of Lawrence, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C., who in recent months has been serving 
with the War Production Board, has been appointed chief 
of the Textile Accessories Division of the Textile Ma- 
chinery Branch. Mr. Watson is on leave of absence from 
his firm, and was formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 


C= 


Distributed by ba 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


« 


F. M. WALLACE ae 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA: 


Cc. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever Starch Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


“You Can Count on 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


VELVAK 


Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 


INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES. Inc. 
Offices — 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg. — Charlotte, N. C. 


"PRECISION BOBBINS 


Steel tips. Carefully fitted. Smoothly rolled and punched. 
Protection against bobbin mortality. Let us send you a sample. 
Un nterrupted production—Precision Bobbins. 


* QUALITY \ | Precision Bobbins Are Made By 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


~NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


CLINTON COMPANY “George M. Hombeten, Geo. 
CLINTON. IOWA NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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New DuPont Product Being 
Made In Tennessee 


DuPont has again‘come up with something new. This 
time it’s ‘““Bubblfil’”—not a yarn, not a filament, and not 
a fiber—but best described as “trapped air in a continu- 
ous stream of cellophane bubbles.’ 

This new, product is being made in limited quantities 
at the rayon plant of DuPont at Old Hickory, Tenn. A 
ceiling price of $1.25 per pound has been set by the OPA, 
and at present the entire output is allocated to the armed 
forces. 


Just now the best use for bubblfil is as a replacement 
for kapok, noted for its buoyancy, in such necessary war- 
time articles as life jackets. 


is shown actual size in the top 
part of the illustration above, and in the lower part is shown 
six times actual size. 


Bubbifil, OuPont’s new product, 


DuPont has utilized its rayon-making machinery at the 
Old Hickory plant to make the new product, which is still 
in the development stage. 

Briefly, the viscose solution is extruded through a spin- 
neret into a coagulating bath, and small quantities of air 
are injected into a rather coarse filament. When the ma- 
terial is finally formed, it consists of a series of bubbles, 
completely sealed from each other. 

Remarkable also is the fact that each of the bubbles iS 
so securely sealed and the viscose film is so tough that it 
is virtually impossible to break them by pressing. 

Experiments have been made with the weaving of bub- 
blfil, but as yet these are in the primary stage. 
periment has been with the new product in the warp and 
a cotton yarn in the filling, while another woven on a car- 
pet loom has been 100 per cent of bubblhl. While un- 
doubtedly it will have an interesting future here, consid- 
erable further work has to be 
weaving technique. 

The material is so tough that its buoyancy is not af- 
fected when cheesecloth bags filled with it were subjected 
to an impact of 79 foot-pounds per square inch, equiva- 
lent to the impact sustained by a life-jacket worn by a 
200-pound man upon striking the water after jumping 
from a height of 55 feet. 


ex- 


done in developing the 


The resiliency of the cellophane bubbles, a property 
derived from the ‘‘springiness’”’ of the entrapped air, has 
encouraged DuPont to study their suitability asa shock- 
Here bubblfil” might replace sponge 
“cellular rubber,’ very scarce today. 


absorbing material. 
rubber or so-called 
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OPA Reduces Premiums on 
Wide Woven Cottons 


Premiums for wide woven cotton goods provided by 
two OPA price schedules were reduced Oct. 9 by OPA on 
the basis of a study of production costs showing that 
“conversion” costs are uniformly less on wide goods than 
on narrow goods,’ | 

The revisions set premiums at manufacturing levels of 
5 to 72 per cent for the affected goods—42 inches and 
wider—over the maximum prices for nartow fabrics of 
the same type. The previous premiums allowed by the 
two price schedules ranged from 10 to 17% per cent. The 
reductions of from 2'2 to 10 percentage points will affect 
goods made for industrial purposes, as well as some con- 
sumer cotton goods. 

Wide goods whose premiums are reduced through the 
issuance of Amendment No. 12 to Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No, 118 (cotton products) include sheetings (other 
than bed linen), drills and four-leaf twills, sateens, print 
cloths (other than wide window-shade cloth) 
soft-hlled sheetings. 

In addition, through Amendment No. 8 to revised Price 
Schedule No. 35 (carded gray and colored-yarn cotton 
goods) ceiling ,prices for wide osnaburgs, a coarse cloth 
used chiefly for bagging, are lowered from a premium of 
Both 

and 


and gray 


10 per cent over narrow osnaburgs to 5 per cent. 
amendments affect 
after Oct. 12, 1942. 

The premiums previously allowed by the schedules had 
been based in part on differentials prevailing in the cot- 
ton goods. market and to some extent, on higher levels 
charged for “industrial” fabrics which are customarily 
made to meet special physical specifications. 

The new premiums are grounded on a survey of the 
relative costs of production of narrow and wide goods car- 
ried out by OPA in conjunction with the United States 
Tariff Commiission. 


new contracts entered. into on 


Shown above is the tub of a Rodney Hunt stainless steel! slack 
loop washer tipped to reveal the curved partitions on the in- 
side. According to the manufacturer, this patented feature not 
only increases the strength of the machine but also allows the 
cloth to travel more smoothly and with less tension. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


1 Reg. U.S. P. O. 

] Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 8 
: Last. Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, a 
q preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest : 
4 improvement entering the spinning room since 
q the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


SPEED 


—THAT’S WHAT THE NATION ASKS! 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. : 

L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
O 


It can be done — it is being done! 
Three shifts put extra strain on equip- 
ment, but U high-efficiency Bob- 
bins, Shuttles, Cones and Spools are 
designed to withstand extra strain. 
They're built to close tolerances — 
exceed all standard specifications. 


& SsYRUPS 
RN SUGARS 
HES DEXTRINES, GUMS, co pips 1OWA 
NEW YORK, a. ¥.** ANBURG, > 


And back of U S products is U S serv- 
a ice — call on us! 
q Let U S help you 
| 
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Stabilization of Wages 


The Executive Order issued by President 
Roosevelt on October 3, following the enactment 
of an anti-inflation measure by Congress, is 
rather long but the following are the sections 
which have special interest for the textile indus- 
try: 

Tite I] 

1. No increases in wage rates, granted as a result of 
voluntary agreement, collective bargaining, conciliation, 
arbitration, or otherwise, and no decreases in wage rates, 
shall be authorized unless notice of such increases or de- 
creases shall have been filed with the National War Labor 
Board, and unless the National War Labor Board has 
approved such increases or decreases. , 

2. The National War Labor Board shall not approve 
any increase in the wage rates prevailing on Sept. 15, 
1942, unless such increase is necessary to correct malad- 
justments or inequalities, to eliminate substandards of 
living, to correct gross inequities, or to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

Provided, however, that where the National War Labor 
Board or the Price Administrator shall have reason to be- 
lieve that a proposed wage increase will require a change 
in the price ceiling of the commodity or service involved, 
such proposed increase, if approved by the National War 
Labor Board, shall become effective only if also approved 
by the director. 

3. The National War Labor Board shall not approve a 
decrease in the wages for any particular work below the 
highest wages paid therefor between Jan. 1, 1942, and 
Sept. 15, 1942, unless to correct gross inequities and to 
aid in the effective prosecution of the war. 


4. The National War Labor Board shall, by general 
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regulation, make such exemptions from the provisions of 
this title in the case of small total wage increases or de- 
creases as it deems necessary for the effective administra- 
tion of this order. . 


FV 


1. Nothing in this order shall be construed as affecting 
the present operation of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the National Labor Relations Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, 
the Davis-Bacon Act, or the adjustment procedure of the 
Railway Labor Act. 

2. Salaries and wages under this order shall include all 
forms of direct or indirect remuneration to an employee 
or officer for work or personal services performed for an 
employer or corporation, including but not limited to, 


bonuses, additional compensation, gifts, commissions, fees, 


and any other remuneration in any form or medium what- 
soever (excluding insurance and pension benefits in a 
reasonable amount as determined by the director); but 
for the purpose of determining wages or salaries for any 
period prior to Sept. 16, 1942, such ‘additional compensa- 
tion shall be taken into account only in cases where it has 
been customarily paid by employers to their employees. 
‘Salaries’ as used in this order means remuneration for 
personal services regularly paid on a weekly, monthly or 
annual basis. 


People connected with the textile industry, 
like those in other walks of life, are interested in 
the prevention of inflation and are willing to co- 
operate in the enforcement of the executive or- 
der of the President providing for the stabilizing 
of the national economy. : 

They do have a right to ask, and to demand, 
that the stabilization policy be fair and that no 
special favor be shown any group of citizens no 
matter how great may be their political influ- 
ence. 

The textile industry of the South has confi- 
dence in the integrity and the fairness of Direc- 
tor James F. Byrnes and will co-operate with 
him to the fullest extent. 


Day Nurseries Predicted 


Writing in the Executives, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dr. Chas. F. 
Long, chairman of the Committee on Industrial 
Health, Medical Society of Pennsylvania, says: 

“With every available man working or fighting, hus- 
bands cannot be relied on for child care, so it is inevitable 
that day nurseries will before long blossom into being. It 
is no wild stretch of the imagination to prophesy that 
very soon industrial management must learn to run these 
day nurseries if they hope to keep mothers at machines.” 

If day nurseries are to be established or exist- 
ing day nurseries enlarged, trained women will 
be needed for their operation. 

Some mills, especially the larger ones, may 
well consider sending young women to nursing 
schools at hospitals and be prepared to take care 
of the children of women who may be needed 
when more men are called into war service. 
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Honored by the Daily Worker 


The Daily Worker of New York, notorious 
organ of the communists, has recently devoted 
considerable front page space to attacks upon 
David Clark and the TExTILE BULLETIN. 

The immediate cause of their ire is our edito- 
rial of August 15th entitled “Social Equality 
Drive,” but our opposition to their advocacy of 
the overthrow of our: Government has always 
been a thorn in their flesh. 

They have always been disloyal to the United 
States. During World War No. 1 they did all 
they could to encourage draft evaders and pre- 
vent production of war implements, and it is our 
opinion that had not Germany attacked Russia, 


they would now be engaged in the same tactics. 


It is well known that a large fund has been 
raised for the furtherance of social equality be- 
tween blacks and whites, and judging by the 
space which the Daily.Worker is devoting to that 
subject, they must have gotten their hands into 
the barrel. 


To be attacked by the Daily Worker is gener- ‘ 


erally regarded as an honor. 


Warns Against Regimentation 


Speaking before a Kiwanis Club convention at 
Birmingham, Ala., Dr. Raymond R. Paty, presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama, said: 

“The glory of our democracy is its inheritance of a 
desire for freedom that is the common denominator of all 
the various racial strains that have gone into the making 
of America. 

The greatest problem of this war is to preserve this in- 
herent desire for freedom in all Americans in the face of 
regimentation all over the earth to destroy individual 
thought and action. 


“Not to be regimented is the main thing. We must 


come through this war retaining our individual character- 


istics. 


With so many college presidents frequenting 
Washington, D. C., and working incessantly 
upon plans to regiment the American people and 
to get them accustomed to regimentation as a 
stepping stone toward well defined post-war 
plans of their group, it is refreshing to see one 
university president go on record in favor of the 
perpetuation of freedom for our people. 


Days Running Out 


On July 15th in an editorial entitled “123 
Days” we said: 

The next 123 days will have a vital influence upon the 
future of the world. 

From July 15th to November 15th, at which time the 
cold winds of Siberia can be expected to sweep down over 
Russia and bring snow and ice which will, as last winter, 
check the advance of the Germans, there are 123 days. 
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If, when those 123 days have passed, Russia has not 
been entirely overrun and the Russian army has not been 
destroyed, Hitler and his generals will know that it is the 
beginning of the end because they cannot survive another 
winter and be prepared to meet the avalanche of weapons 
of war which the United States will have placed in the 
hands of its soldiers and their allies. 


The 123 days are now running out and we are 
convinced that our July 15th observations were 
correct. 

Already cold winds are sweeping over Russia 
and there are reports of troops on both sides 
wearing heavy coats and fur caps. | 

Germany faces this winter with the benefit of 
the experiences of last winter but with many of 
her war equipment plants in western Europe 
wrecked and incapable of immediate production. 


A Letter From a Reader 


P. B. Raiford of the Davidson Cotton Mills. 
Davidson, N. C., writes under date of Oct. 6: 


Please allow me to congratulate you on your editorial, 
‘Second Front Yelpers,’ in the current issue of the But- 
LETIN. It is very good and should be read by every Amer- 
ican citizen. | 

“I want to take this opportunity to say that I have 
been one of your most ardent admirers and enthusiastie 
boosters for many years and do not know why I have 
waited so long to express my appreciation for the many 
hne things you have done for the Southern textile indus- 
try and the hard fight you have made to show up crooked, 
communistic labor racketeers. In my opinion Westbrook 
Pegler is the only man who can hit those racketeers as 
hard as you can. The only difference I can see is that 
Mr. Pegler is now telling us the things you have been put- 
ting across for twenty years.” 


High Flight 


John G. Magee, Jr., who was flying in Eng- 
land as a volunteer with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, wrote the poem, “High Flight,” printed 
below, and sent it to his mother at Washington, 
D. C., but was killed before it reached her. 

In it he glorified the feelings of the thousands 
of our fine young men who, all over the world, 


daily take to air and face death, that our liberty 


may remain with us: 


Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of earth, 

And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings: 
sunward, I've climbed and joined the tumbling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred things 

You have not dreamed of—-wheeled and soared and swung 
High in the sunlit silence. Hov’ring there, 

I've chased the shouting wind along and flung 

My eager craft through footless halls of air. 

Up, up the long delirious, burning blue 

| ve topped the wind-swept heights with easy grace. 
Where never lark, or even eagle flew 

And while with silent, lifting mind I’ve trod 

The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 

Put out my hand, and touched the face of God. 
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Many processors and finishers 
of textiles working on govern- 
ment orders are depending on 


Onyx products and Onyx chem- 


ists and technicians to meet. 


specification and production de- 
mands. Rapidly changing con- 
ditions in all of the raw material 
fields make very necessary the 
closest cooperation between 
Onyx technicians and the tex- 
tile plants to keep production 
going. Mills and finishing plants 
are urged to consult with us on 
their processing and finishing 


problems. Onyx research and 


production facilities are at your 


service. We are helping others, 


perhaps we can help you. Your 


inquiries are solicited. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
New England Office: 


311 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte Office: 

12) East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mid-Western Representatives: 
Maher Color & Chemical Co., 

Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q.; Toronto, Ont. 
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rics. Like most of Mussoli- 


Synthetic Fibers and Fabrics 


By GEORGE BROUN 


MERICAN newspapers printed items from Rome 

during Mussolini’s. “conquest” of Ethiopia tell- 
ing the citizens of the United States about Italy's new 
synthetic wool, lanital. Mussolini’s propagandists enum- 
erated the marvels of this new synthetic fiber and how it 
was superior to natural wool. They further bragged about 
the Fascist. soldiers being 
better clothed through the 
use of lanital uniform fab- 


nis bombastic statements 
upon investigation and thor- 
ough examination, it was 
shown that goods made en- 
tirely of or in large percent- 
age of this so-called Italian 
synthetic wool were lacking 
in many of the desired prop- 
erties wanted for Army uni- 
form fabrics and found in 
wool and cotton uniform fab- 
rics. 

some of the characteristics 
of this Italian synthetic wool 
were: 

1. Its reduced tensile 

strength when dampen- 

ed or wet. 

2. Its low durability for 
long wearing as com- 
pared to cotton ‘and 
wool, 

3. Its low thermal value in 
fabric against wool fab- 
rics of similar construc- 
tions. 

4. The reduced tensile strength in wet processing oper- 
ations required working out of new methods for 
handling the goods during bleaching, dyeing and wet 
finishing operations. 

After a thorough investigation of fabrics made from 
this Italian synthetic wool by our governmental and pri- 
vate agencies, some of the faults of the Italian product 
could be summarized along these lines: 
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Finished fluffy aralac fibre, ready to be pressed into bales. 


Mussolini and the Fascists due to their lack of raw 
wool and cotton fibers tried to rush too quickly into 
adopting this lanital (synthetic wool) for uniforms and 
clothing fabrics without making a study as to how it was 
best suited to be used from a technical advantage. 

American chemists and textile officials went into the 
study of both the manufac- 
ture of synthetic wool as well 
as what were the possible 
applications for this fiber in 
the textile industry without 
upsetting economic condi- 
tions. This thoroughness of 
investigation bore fruit as 
the first American-made syn- 
thetic wool fiber followed 
along lines similar to the 
Italian process, but used va- 
riations in the making ot 
fibers from casein, which is 
the protein component of 
separated or skimmed milk. 
These American variations 
in the process of manufac- 
ture were made to produce 
a more adaptible fiber chem- 
ically and physically than 
the Italian prototype. The 
American fiber aralac is pro- 
duced from an alkaline case- 
in solution. being forced 
through spinnerets into a 
regenerating bath composed 
of formaldehyde and other 
agents whereby the alkaline 
casein. is neutralized and 
formed into a filament as it enters this bath from the 
spinneret. From this spinning bath, the aralac fiber is 
processed into a finished yarn. This yarn is now enjoying 
an increasing popularity in various textile applications 
through merit and contingencies of war-time conditions 
requiring satisfactory substitutes for various animal fibers 
now being used for military requirements. 

The makers of aralac went to the various divisions of 
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PENN-TAN Check Straps 


Continuous Research 
and Development Means 
Constant Improvement 

PENN-TAN Hairless Check Strap 


Leather starts with the finest and 
heaviest domestic hides. . the equal 
in quality of imported hides. Several 
years have been spent in developing a special tannage 
and curry to increase toughness and wearing quality. As 
a result, PENN-TAN has proved itself equal ‘to the best 
Check Strap leathers. 

But the development of PENN-TAN has not stopped here. 
Continuous research is carried on to improve PENN-TAN 
Leather still further. As rapidly as improvements are per- 
fected and proven they are applied to our production. In 
this way, every user of PENN-TAN profits directly from our 
development work, .in terms of better Check-Strap perform- 
ance. | 

In addition, when you specify PENN-TAN you do not pay 
the additional cost of heavy import duties, ocean freight 
and wartime insurance. 

Test PENN-TAN on your next order for Check Straps. If your 
regular supplier cannot furnish PENN-TAN, write to us. 


[AMERICAN HIDES plus AMERICAN RESEARCH 
minus IMPORT DUTY, OCEAN FREIGHT equols 
PENN-TAN LEATHER 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 
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HOTEL 


the textile industry and offered full information on this 
newly-manufactured American synthetic fiber. Thus they 
laid a firm foundation for their textile designers, chemists, 
dyers, printers and finishers to work on, as they had the 
fundamental physical and chemical characteristics of the 
new fiber at their finger tips. 

These textile investigators then selected those textile 
products in their respective lines of manufacture where 
they thought aralac might prove of value either as a 
newly-introduced fiber in a new type of construction or as 
a worthwhile replacement of some animal fiber such as 
wool, mohair, rabbit hair and silk. 


Experimental Development 


With this information the textile manufacturers went 
ahead with their experimental development and made up 
of some of the textile products utilizing aralac in varying 
amounts from small percentage to an all-aralac fiber con- 
struction. 

These goods were passed on to the textile chemist, dyer 
and finisher for study in working aut the best pre-treat- 
ment required before dyeing, bleaching and _ finishing 
operations. A hasty review of these investigations as ob- 
served from textile products now being 
American consumer indicate that these 
have proven of potential value for use 
kets and various types of dress 
other textile fields where aralac 
fully. as development work is 


introduced. to the 
initial plant trials 
in felt hats, blan- 
goods. There are many 
may be applied success- 
carried forward the 
makers and textile manufacturers and finishers. 3 

The writer will discuss spun rayon and aralac dress 


by 


goods as they appear to be of increasing importance to 
the weaving and finishing plants. | 
Aralac is a regenerated fiber made from casein and is 
of protein chemical nature. Tests show that it reacts and 
gives a pH value varying between 4.5 to 5.0. It is a 
chemical cousin to wool which is of protein nature and 


possesses amphoteric properties which permits it to react 


slightly acid or alkaline according to the nature of its 
environment. 


Preparation of Goods 


Tests on the spun viscose rayon and aralac goods will 
help to identify the nature of the sizing agents used in 
the preparation and weaving of these goods. If the tests 
indicate that the sizing was probably a starch, dextrine or 
one of the synthetic cellulose sizing compounds now being 
introduced in weaving mills, then these spun viscose 


rayon and aralac goods may be given a preliminary de- 


sizing operation by running in a padder or jig bath pre- 
pared with an amylolyetic desizing compound. Some fin- 
ishing plant officials are using desizing agents that will 
remove both sizing compounds of starch, gums (cellulosic 
nature) as well as those of animal or protein nature such 
as glues and gelatins, by using desizing baths prepared 
with both proteolyctic and amylolyetic enzymatic agents. 
The proteolyctic agents are for desizing and removal of 
the protein sizing compounds. 

The padding operation is the widest used, as. ites more 
economical of desizing agents and permits. better produc- 
tion of goods for time, space and equipment involved 
Whenever the goods have been heavily sized or have dif- 
ferent sizing agents to be removed, it has been found ad- 
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visable to give the goods a padding first, then enter the 
goods on a jig where they may be given a thorough scour 
by an open width desizing and partial squeezing operation 
to better advantage than on a box or by simply padding 
and permitting to hang on a rack for several hours prior 
to entering a pre-scour bath before dyeing or bleaching. 


The foamy mass conceals four spinnerets in the spinning box. 
This is an actual operation in making aralac fibre. 

In place of giving the difficult-to-remove sized goods a 
desizing operation on the jig, some dyers have found that 
the use of the open width crepeing and boil-off equipment 
will give a thoroughly desized cloth or the most insoluble 


Caustic Soda 


Seda Ash 
Liquid Chlorine Calcium Chloride 


Modified Sodas + 


Caustic Ash 


Your inquiries will be given immediate and 
careful attention 


* Wire, PHONE or Write 


J. R. SIMPSON 


615 Johnston Building . Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-0450 


Southeastern District Sales Manager 


type of sizing agents that cannot be removed satisfacto- 
rily on a padding and standing process. Thorough check 
as to temperature control must be observed whatever the 
type of desizing equipment used. , 


Desizing Agents of Value 


Consult makers as to suitable type whether amylolvetic, 
proteolyctic or a combination of these types and method 
of application: 


NAME MAKER 
Degonma Rohm & Haas Co. 
Exsize Pabst Co. 
Wiastafor Standard Brands 


Jacques Wolfe & Co. 
Takamine Laboratory 
Warwick Chemical Co. 
Wallerstein Co. 
Wallerstein Co. 


Protozyme PX 
Polyzime P 
Warcozyme 
Serizyme 
Rapidase 


Too hasty an examination in the laboratory or hit or 
miss plant trial lead to faulty results on which to base 
plant operations. All tests of this nature must be carried 
out as carefully as the making of a chemical analysis or 
matching a shade. Otherwise the results are of little 
value for the working out of practical plant operations. 


Scouring and Dyeing Operations 


In plant operations, it has been found best to omit the 
use of soaps and alkalies on the pre-scouring and dyeing 
baths because any alkaline residue remaining on the ara- 


lac fibers tends to make the finished goods dust after being 


SERVING THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Philadelphia 


Boston 
Cleveland 
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stored or during the cutting up preparatory to being made 
into garments. This dusting condition is supposed to be 
brought about due to the fundamental acid condition of 
aralac as it is made from casein. This natural acid con- 
dition of the aralac fiber probably neutralizes the residual 
soap or alkalies remaining on the fabric and these neu- 
tralized soap and alkali residues dust off in the form of 
powdery chemical salts and fatty acids (derived from 
soap residues) on ageing in storage preparatory to the 
use of the finished goods. It is also advisable to omit the 
use of all-penetrants prepared from sulfonated castor, 
olive oil, animal or vegetable oil, and use only penetrants 
and detergents for scouring prepared from the fatty alco- 
hols, benzols and other synthesized products. 

The following types of synthetic detergents and pene- 
trants are of the type that have shown less tendency to 
make the finished spun rayon and aralac goods dust. It 
is best to have technical recommendations from the ma- 
kers as to the specific product and which one gives the 
best results before using and adopting for plant use. 


Synthetic Detergents (Scouring) 


Through the south 


Strategically located throughout 
the South, these hotels have consis- 
tently rendered fine service and com- 


fortable accommodations to travelers. 


DINALER HOTELS 


Carl Dinkler, President 


Uperating. 


Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Tenn. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
Savannah Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. 


NAME 


MAKER 
Syntex Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Triton Rhom & Haas 
Nacconal National Aniline Division 
Santomerse Monsonto Co. 
Modinal DuPont Co. 
Igepon General Dyestutf Corp. 
Avitex DuPont Co. 
Gardinol Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Burkol Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Cerfak Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 


Lanitol 


Invadine 


Arkansas Co. 


Synthetic Penetrants 


NAME MAKER 
Tergitol Carbide & Carbon Chem. Corp.. 
Triton Rohm & Haas Co. 
Deceresol American Cyanamid Co. 
Neomerpin DuPont Co. 
Nacconal NR National Aniline Division 
Santomerse Montsanto Chemical Co. 
Igepal General Dyestuff Co. 
Nekal General Dyestuff Co. 
Warcosol Warwick Chemical Co. 


Ciba Co. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


GATES vuLtco ROPE 


e V-Drives 

e V-Fiat 

@ Quoarter-Turn 
Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


Cone Belts 
Card Bands 
Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 
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Builders Bidg. 


Allen Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Anthony Speaks At N. C. State College 
Celebration 


RALEIGH, N. C.—North Carolina State College cele- 
brated its 53rd birthday here Oct. 3. 

Crediting the college with providing him with the train- 
ing that enabled him to rise to the presidency of Veeder- 
Root, Inc., Graham H. Anthony of Hartford, Conn., told 
students and other attending the celebration that: 

“The record of this institution is being rapidly recog- 
nized in the entire country, and the people of North Car- 
olina in industry, agriculture, and in the realm of higher 
education have made and will continue to make this col- 
lege one of the dominant forces in the life of the state.’ 

The college conferred honorary degrees on Anthony, 
T. K. Mial of New York City, and Dr. Charles William 
Burkett of Miami Beach,-Fla. Anthony and Mial re- 
ceived doctor of engineering degrees and. Burkett a doctor 
of agriculture degree. 

After praising the college for its contributions to the 
war effort, Anthony told the students: 


“Your responsibilities do not end when a complete and 


‘victorious peace has been won for the United Nations. 
In fact, with your State College training and experience, 


the opportunity to help rebuild a world, torn and bled 
white from war, is still your responsibility, for we must 
build a better world in which no dictator will ever rise 
again and in which free men will remain free, so that you, 
[ and our children’s children can continue to enjoy the 
freedom our forefathers built and preserved for us.”’ 

Anthony, a native of Shelby, N. C., graduated at State 
in 1914. Mial is a Raleigh native who finished at State in 
1913. Burkett, a native of Ohio, is a nationally known 
agriculture scientist and was a former professor of agri- 
culture at State and former head of the College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


New Textile Finishing Agent 


The development of a new product known as “Avitone” 
A textile finishing agent, releases material now needed for 
military purposes, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
has announced. The new finish is derived from petroleum. 

In the finishing of textile fabrics, large quantities of 
sulfonated tallow have been used to impart a pleasing 
finish. The same effect can now be achieved through the 
use of “‘Avitone’’ A. For.textile purposes, 100 pounds of 
this material will replace about 140 pounds of tallow, 
from which some ten pounds of glycerin may be recov- 
ered. 

The use of ‘‘Avitone” A, accordingly, will make tallow 
available for glycerin recovery. Glycerin is a vital war 
material, since it is the vase of the powerful explosive, 
nitroglycerin. 

In view of current efforts to save animal and vegetable 
oils and fats for. their. glycerin content, the development 
of “Avitone” A by Du Pont is-considered a contribution 
to the conservation of oils and fats. 

The cost of “Avitone” A, which will be sold directly to 


textile finishers, is said to compare favorably with the | 


sulfonated tallow on which orthodox finishes are based. 
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A RUST INHIBITOR 


| 
MEON “T”’ for conditioning cotton 
yarns is more than a penetrant or 
wetting agent. MEON “T”’ is hygro- 
scopic, and by virtue of its property of 
breaking down surface tension, insures 
rapid absorption. MEON “T’’ per- 
manently sets the twist and removes 
the kinks. Any amount of water can be 
imparted and retained by the use of 
MEON "T”. Therein lies a tangible 
value for the manufacturer... . 


Can be Used in 
ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “‘T” to 99 gallons water 


INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 
INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 


WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
ECONOMICAL | 
EFFICIENT 


Use if on. your Tyeing-in Machine 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 
ESTABLISHED 1874 


ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
AUSTIN M. KNIGHT FREDERIC EKSTRAND 
WEST YARMOUTH. MASS. STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 

HENRY F.GRAUL SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


CHARLOTTE. N. C., CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
SPARTANBURG, S.C. LA 


N 
GRANGE.GA. | 
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Mi rrow Mac hine The - 
Milier. 


Bailey & Co,., Joshua L 1h 
Barhber-Coh National Ring Traveler Co. 
. > New Eneland Bobbin & Shuttle Co 33 
Best & Kdward H ' 
Sorne, Scrymser: Co. Norma-Hoffmann Beari 64 

Bradley Flyer & Repair Co Corp 64 
Brooklyn Pertex Corp 
Burkart-Schier (Chemical Co 

Cinvx Cn] & Chemical Co. 

Carolina Loom Reed Co 
(“arolina: Refractories C's. Ho Parks-Cramer Co. 
Carter Traveler Coa 54 Penick & Ford, Ltd. 35 
(*harlotts ("hie Lahorat Tics. ire Piedmont Pro ssing 
(‘linton Co 33 Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Cole Mfg. Co., R: D 63 Proctor & Schwartz 38 
C‘urran & Barr, 46 Provident Life & Accident Ins. (Co 


Front Cover 


Mary Ringe Traveler Co Hi 


Dayton Rubber Mfg, Co 93. . Ragan Ring Co, j bo 
Hintiar tates 19 Raymond service, Ine (Chas. 15 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 33 Ray hemical Co he 
Draper Corporation 13 Roy & Son Co:, B.S 
Dronshield. Bros 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 
DuPont de Nemours & Co... FE. Shingle & Gibb Leather 
Fine Chemicals Dept. and 5 Sinclair Refining Co 
sirrine & J. E he 
— — solvay Sales Corp 
Katon & Brown southern Loom Reed Mtg. Co 
Gales (x southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


Stanley Works. The 
Stein, Hall AW 


Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 2 

Oster Machine, stevens & Co ine. 3. 
Mulbright Laboratories 233 

Fuller Brush Co 


-—G— Terrell Al ae hime 


Textile. Apron Co 14 
(;arland Mfg. Co 
(gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co 
General Dyestuff Corp 1% 5 Bobbin & Shuttle Co | a5 
Globe Woven Belting Co Ss. Ring Traveler.‘ Z 
(;sreenville Belting Co niversal Winding Co. 


—V— 


Houghton & Co Vanderbilt Hotel 10) 
Houghton Wool Co Vir tor Ringe ler 04 
He ward Rrns Mfe 95, Vogel Joseph A 


K ver Sf ire h 2%) \\ Industries 
gx tre ey n Walker Mie 

Warwick Chemical Co Back Covet 


Watson-Williams Mfe. ("oO 17 
Wellington, Sears Co tf) 


Laurel Soap. Mfg. Co., Ine 50 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Ho 
Hotel Tiancoln Williams Banding. Co. 
ruttrell & Co:. ¢. B: 5 Windle (o., J. 


FOR SALE | 


21--Whitin Model “A” Warp Spinning Frames, regular draft, 
> 2 


vauge, 13 


No. 2 flange rings, 224 spindles, 34" spin- 


dle- whorl, 8” warp bobbins. 


Whitin Model “A” Filling Spinning Frames, regular draft, 


234” gauge, 13%" No. 1 flange rings, 224 spindles, 13/16” 
spindle whorl, 8” quills. 


\ll the above frames have medium Whitin spindles. 


WRITE BOX 709 OR CALL TELEPHONE 711 


Box 709 Anderson. 
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25,000-spindle print — cloth 
| mill in Southeastern section. Will 
i lease to responsible parties. at at- 
- tractive figure for definite period o1 
! duration of war. If interested write 


‘Box B-49."' -c/o Textile Bulletin. 


~ 


WANTED 
Assistant Foreman Bleaching and 
Dveing WDepartment Must have 
suflicient @ducation to keep ¢om- 
plete records, Address reply “X-C,’ 
Textile Bulletin. 


‘ 


(‘ard Grinder and Overseer, Small 
job; on: first shift. Good pay’'to the 
right man. 


BAGPIPE MILLS, INC, 
Laurinburg, N. C 


WANTED 


Overseer Carding and . Spinning 
small mill located in North Caro- 
lina. Onlv man with high character 
heed apply. 


Address reply “ABC,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


<_< 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


Of Textile Bulletin, published.  Semi- 
Monthly at Charlotte, N.C... for October 
L,. 


State of North Carolina 

(County ot Mecklenbure 
, before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and. county aforesaid, person 
ally appeared Junius M. Smith, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law. de- 


poses and says that he is the Business 
Mianager of Textile Bulletin and that ths 
following is. to the best of his knowledge: 


and belief, a true statement of the own 
ership, management, etc:, of the afore 
said publication for the date. shown in 
the above: caption, required by the Act 
of 24, 1912, embodied in. section 
Postal Laws and Pulations, Lo 
That. the names and. addresses of the 
publisner, editor, managing editor, and 
Aare 

Publisher, David Clark. Charlotte. N 
editor, David Clark, Charlotte, N. €.: 
business manager, Junius NI Smith, 
(*hariotte, C 

That the owner. is (‘lark Publishing 
Chariotte, N. 

That. the known bondholders. mort 
gigees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 


bonds. mortgares,. or other 
Securities are N cine 
(Signed) Jt M. SMITH. 
Business Manager. 
(Signed) MARGARET L. ROBINSON. 
Notary Public 
sion expires Alarch 5. 1944.) 
sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Oth day of September, 1942. 


(My commissi: 


FOR SALE 


Six thousand Lip leathe eovered 
: roliers for 2% -inch gauge spinning. 
i Rollers in good condition, in service 
j less than six months. Rollers offered 
' in lots of 500 at & cents each. or-six 


thousand (4) Cents each 
kor representative sample of thre 


and postuge 


J. R. WILSON 
Mayo, S. 
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Classitied Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., 


Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


FOR SALE | 

Several hundred Pick Counters in | 

good condition. | 
COUNTER EXCHANGE 

P. O. Box 3095 | 

Charlotte, N. C, 


FIBRE BROOMS" 


are constantly improved. That's 
why Batson serves many of the 

large progressive. and exacting | 
mills. 


Start now with any size order. | 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


6—Tape Drive Wet Twisters; 2%” 
Ga,., 255 sp. @a. 


Box 841 


3—Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers. 
4—-Whitin 10 x 5 x 84 Spindle In- 
termediates. 
70-—36”" Draper Model E 
Looms. 

40” Draper Model E 
Looms, 
14” Draper 
Looms. 


Automatic 


~ 


Automatic 
Model K Automatic 


Ii—Barber-Colman 6-E 
ing-in Machine. 
2—Barber-Colman 4-E 
ing-in Machines. 


J. H. WINDLE & CO. 


Providence, R. |. 
231 S. Main St. Tel. Gaspee 6464 


Warp Ty- 


Warp Ty- 


WANTED TO BUY 


Any quantity of Used Pitch Band 
Loom Reeds, lieddles, 
Warper Combs, and Slasher Combs. 
Write me and I will come see what 
you have and make you my cash 
offer. 
Address 
HOWARD BRADSHAW 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
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MEN WANTED 
Hosiery mill manager; industrial 
time study. engineer; cotton ecard 
grinder; second hand cotton card- 
ing; assistant office manager; as- 
sistant superintendent cotton mill; 
overseer totton carding and spin- 
ning combined: overseer cotton 
earding; sewing machine and knit- 
ting machine fixers; silk throwing 
superintendents and foremen; fore- 
man spinning 5-B and conning: me- 
chanical engineers: master me- 
chanics; plant engineers. 

Charles P. Raymond Service 
294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Over 40 Years’ Confidential Em- 
ployment Service for Textile Mills. 


WANTED 


CAROLINA ROLLER SHOP 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


i Cementers;: also 1 burner. 


FOR SALE 
Two cotton textile mills, either 
separately or together, as going 


| concerns, one of which is located at 

} Jasper, in Walker County, Ala- 
bama, and the other at Russellville, 

! in Franklin County, Alabama. The 

| Jasper Mill has 12,896 spindles, all 

' long draft, 182—40” Draper looms 

. and 168—36” Draper looms, together 

with modernized preparatory ma- 

i chinery. The Russellville Mill has 
13,344 spindles, 200—40° Draper 

| looms and &86—36” Draper looms, 100 

| of which are dobby looms and 186 
of which are plain looms, together 

| with the necessary preparatory ma- 

chinery. 

| 


Address inquiries to: 
Paul A. Redmond, President 
Alabama Mills, Inc. 
Liberty National Life Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Roller Coverers, 2 experienced. : 


NOW s 


THE TIME ih 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 


timate. Call today. 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE company 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U.S. Patent Office 


SUPERINTENDENT wants change. Now 
employed. Very best references. Can 
get quantity and quality. at low cost. 
AGaress ‘S-R,"" c/o Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERIN T ENDENT, 
wants change present job as Superin- 
tendent nine. years; prefer yarn. mill, 
Knitting yarns specialty. Twenty 
years as superintendent: also practical 
carder and spinner. Best of 
Above draft age. Address ‘‘B-19,"" 
Textile Bulletin. 


now employed, 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Card- 
ing or Spinning. Have had ten years’ 
experience as carder and spinner on 
cotton and rayons. Can furnish good 
references Address: ‘‘Box 8-12," 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Overseer carding now. em- 
ployed watits chatige. 54 years of age, 
family small children and wife; 10 

experience Overseer. Carding. 

High school, one year college and [. © 

Ss Course references Address 

o Textile Bulletin. 


vears’ 


Good 
‘onfidential.’ 


WANTED—Good Draper Loom Fixer for 
Model looms, 2-harness work with 
filling feelers making sheeting. North 
Georgia mill; good pay to right man. 
Give reference and experience in first 
letter Address ‘Loomfixeér,”’ e/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


INFORMATION WANTED as to the ad- 
dress of Charley King or his: mother, 
Mrs. Mav Helton Hen Daniel, Siluria, 
Ala. 


WAN TED—Position as manager of Cot 
ton Yarn Mill. Many vears of experi- 
eres Draft exempt Address ‘“‘Man- 
ager,’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Textile Salesman to 
reputable line leather belting and strap- 
ping. Territory, Georgia, Alabama. Mis 
sissippi and Tennessee, or any parts of 
same. Full or -part time, 


handle a 


(“ommission 


basis. Address PP... ©. Box 244. Greer, 


SUPERINTENDENT 3 services available. 
At present employed on similar job; ex- 
perienced carded, combed, plain. and 


fancy Weaving arranged. 
Address ‘‘Box 272,"" Textile. Bulletin 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
Company 


40 Worth Street New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


_CAP BAR FINGERS, LEVER SCREWS 
AND LEVER ARMS 


REPAIRED 
by Special Method—-Good As New 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Cotton Goods Market 


New York.—tThe past fortnight witnessed no major 
change in activity on the market. Emphasis continues to 
be strong on priority rated orders, but even holders oi 
these choice ratings are having difficulty in getting enough 
supplies to complete work on their contracts and many 
are being forced to take the nearest deliveries obtainable. 

Indications that this condition was in the making have 
been gaining headway during the past few weeks, as a 


. result of the concentrated demands for specific types of 


cloths. With mills unable to supply adequate quantities 
of these fabrics, the opinion in a number of quarters is 
that Government buying authorities may have to accept 
alternate constructions in order to get the manufactured 
products. 

A number of buyers searching for goods were not too 
successful in their efforts because of the steady tightening 
of the market on certain constructions, especially where 
the delivery required is within the next 60 days. 

OPA amendments to Price Schedules 118 and 35 were 
received with mixed feeling in the market, which has been 
awaiting for a long time a ruling affecting the wide goods 
numbers covered by these Government regulations. 

Removal of the differential between the prices paid by 
industrial and commercial users of wide print cloths, and 
revoking the section in the regulation referring to ‘“‘indus- 
trial” cloths was welcomed in most centers of the market 
as settling a controversial issue, which has held up the 
placement of considerable business. Many selling houses 
in the past declined to accept offers from commercial 
users for the reason that they had been prohibited from 
selling wide sheetings, wide drills and four leaf twills, and 
wide sateens to non-industrial users under Regulation 
118. A number of firms, on the other hand, did not make 
this interpretation of the wording ‘in the regulations, and 
continued selling regular users and the converting trade. 
This difference of opinion led.to confusion in the trade 
and considerable bickering for some time past. 

Dissatisfaction with the latest amendments to the reg- 
ulations seems to arise from the reduction in the pre- 
miums on‘the wide goods numbers as compared with the 
narrow goods. These reductions are described as being 
rather sharp on certain numbers and likely to find sellers 
hesitant about disposing of goods at these quotations. 

Attention has been directed to the clause in the amend- 
ment which indicated that the new prices would become 
effective on new contracts, with the general interpretation 
that all old contracts stand, and that the delivery date 
has no bearing on the price on contracts written prior to 
the effective date. 


fabrics for uses 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADEIPHIA.—The total production of cotton sale 


yarn in 1942 is estimated here as likely to set a new high 


record, even allowing for an increasingly inadequate labor 
labor supply among yarn mills between now and the end 
of the year, | 

Present figures seem to indicate that the year’s output 


will exceed that of last year by 30 per cent and that 


although most of this increase went into military goods, 
either directly or otherwise, civilian users have been get- 


ting nearly the same amount they used in 1939, however © 


frequently they are unable to get all the yarn they want. 

Cotton yarn distributors on the local market report 
that to some extent the booking of new orders is being 
interfered with, since quite a number of carded sale yarn 
spinners apparently have yet.to decide definitely on a 
merchandising policy for the future. During the summer 
and late spring yarn buyers held back more or less, be- 
cause of uncertainties as to price ceilings, inventory con- 
trol, etc. Spinners now are inclined in numerous cases to 
hold back because of problems connected with labor sup- 
ply, transportation, mill costs, etc, 

There are indications of growing confusion in the cot- 
ton yarn business, according to observers in the local 
market, who comment that many of the smaller manufac- 
turers have been experiencing increasing pressure as to 
getting sufficient supplies of sale yarn for civilian produc- 
tion. There seems to be a tendency among them to*be- 
lately try to convert to war orders. But in this they are 
at a disadvantage as compared with the integrated mills 
that right along have been engaged in Government work, 
the latter having by far the lower costs. 

Cotton yarns are reported to be in less demand than 
had been expected, but a compilation made here, based 
on estimates of spinners’ bookings during the third quar- 
ter of this year, appears to show that carded yarn spin- 
ners are more fully sold ahead than some of them have 
intimated, and than most consumers seem to believe. 

Lowering of the ceiling prices on some of the coarse 
counts failed to bring in a rush of new business. In some 
cases, it was reported customers who still are supplied 
amply for a month or six weeks, have indicated their re- 
liance on the ability of suppliers to make wanted deliv- 
eries of these coarse carded yarns through the first quar- 
ter of 1943, at least. Some customers figured they can 
renew their supplies at prices below the new ceiling level. 
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SHUTTLES fee sHuTTif PEOPLE 


WATSON -WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


if 
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Emmons reeds — promising fewer loom 
stops, due to extra air space, accurate dent 
spacing and extra polishing — are manu- 
‘factured at Charlotte. 


Other Emmons products — including 
standard sizes of flat heddles, heddle bar 
stock, and heddle frame repair parts are kept 
in stock. 


As near as the nearest telephone, you will 
find Emmons representatives who are prac- 
tical mill men. Have them help you get the 
most from your harness. 


rence 
Charlotte, N.C. Law 


SEE LATEST TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


-FOR DETAILS ON ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS 
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R VI | 
CE 
Tel, Charion, E, N. 
e 3-750; 
| _HEDDLE FRAME 
HAND CARDS STRIPPER CARDS EMM 
4 NE SS 
LOOM HAP nN 
F 
W. F. DABOLL, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 
Causticized Ash Potassium Carbonate 
Modified Sodas Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride Para-Baco* 


Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
Solvay Process ( om pany 


40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND © DETROIT © NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS © SYRACUSE 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 
Use of hues 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


ine 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 68 years. 


Southern Representatives 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Military Production Award Is Given 
To Veeder-Root, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CoONN.—At recent ceremonies here, the 
Army-Navy joint production award was conferred on 
Veeder-Root, Inc., “for high achievement in the produc- 
tion of war material.’ The “E”’ burgee was presented by 
Colonel Conrad E. Snow, Signal Corps, Army of the 
United States, representative of Under Secretary of .War 
Robert E. Patterson and Under Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal. The award was accepted for the 
company by President Graham H. Anthony. Individual 
‘“E” badges were presented by Lieut. Comdr. George N. 
Robillard, United States Naval Reserve, and received on 
behalf of all Veeder-Root employees in Hartford and 
Bristol by Frank Ogden of the Hartford plant, dean of 


Shown above are Colonel Conrad E. Snow and Graham H. 
Anthony, president of Veeder-Root, Inc., holding the Army- 
Navy “E"’ pennant which was presented to the firm. 


the entire working force, William Bailey of the Bristol 
plant and president of Local 760, UAW-CIO; and John 
H. Chaplin, executive vice-president. 

In conferring the award, Colonel Snow said: “Should 
the enemy prevail in this gravest hour that ever threat- 
ened America, every man and woman in this plant would 
share in the national humiliation, the personal degrada- 
tion, the actual physical oppression which would follow. 
And to meet this threat, every man and woman in this 
plant is needed to back up the Army and Navy. Cities 
and factories are No Man's Land when enemy bombers 
roar overhead, and the front lines are in your own back 
yards. You men and women at Veeder-Root are in the 
thick and forefront of the fight. Your job is to help make 
the material that will be shipped overseas. And you have 


done a splendid job.” 


In accepting the award, Mr. Anthony replied: ‘Let me 


assure you gentlemen representing the Army and Navy, 


and especially the 119 members of this organization now 
on leave with the armed forces, that we intend to continue 
producing everything within our power to help bring 
about as quickly as possible a complete 
peace for the United Nations.” 

Gsuests included Colonel A. L. Bullard, 79th Coast Ar- 
tillery; Colonel Earl MacFarland, U.S.A. Ordnance De- 
partment; Lieut. Col. T. L. Hapgood, U-S.A., executive 
officer of the Springfield Ordnance District; and Major 
Charles L. Wright of the U. 


and victorious 


». Army Air Force, com- 


-manding officer at Bradley Field, Conn. ‘The Air Force 


Band from Bradley Field furnished music. At the con- 
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clusion of the exercises, an outdoor supper was served on 
the lawns of Travellers Park. 

The beginning of Veeder-Root, Inc., dates back to 
1878, and the company subsequently became the world’s 
largest manufacturer of counting and computing devices. 
Today the two Veeder-Root plants are turning out a 
steadily increasing volume of precision instruments and 
other war material. 


Hemp Acreage and Mill Programs 
Are Approved 


WASHINGTON.—A program for the planting of 300,000 
acres of hemp and construction of 71 mills for processing 
the hemp was approved Sept. 23 by the War Production 
Board. | 

WPB said the program was intended to relieve the 
threatened shortage of rope and twine for military and 
esserttia!l civilian purposes due to the curtailed supplies of 
manila and sisal fiber (agave). 

Supplies of both these materials, used in the manufac- 
ture of rope and twine, now are limited by shipping and 
other importation troubles. | 

Full control over the purchase and planting of domes- 
tically-produced hemp seed has been given the Depart- 
ment’ of Agriculture. The department will determine 
where and what quantities of hemp seed may be planted. 
The announcement said plantings for the 1943 program 
would probably be concentrated in Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois. Wisconsin, Minnesota and lowa. Details regard- 
ing the sale of seeds will be announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture later. 

The 71 mills to be built under a Government-financed 
program will be located adjacent to planting areas to 
assure immediate processing of the hemp. WPB has ap- 
proved use of needed materials for construction of the 
mills in a ratio of one mill for each 4,000 acres. 

The program, WPB said, will result in a 20-fold in- 
crease In acreage planted for hemp fiber in 1943 over 
1942, and an increase of about one-third in the acreage 
planted for seed. Hemp plantings for seed this year have 
been limited to Kentucky. 


J. A. Sorrels, Jr., Enters Army 


J. A. Sorrels, Jr., of Greenville, S. C., has resigned his 
position as service representative with the N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co. and has joined 
the Army at Fort Jackson, 
Columbia, 5. C. 

Mr. Sorrels, formerly of 
Gainesville, Ga., has been 
with the N. Y. & N. J. Lubri- 
cant Co. for 16 years and is 
very highly regarded by the 
textile manufacturers. with 
whom he has come in contact. 

After 14 years as South 
Carolina representative for the 
he was promoted to service representative and in that po- 
sition has been assistant to Falls Thomason, Southern 
agent. 
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-Precision-Made LONG DRAFT 


APRONS THAT GUARANTEE YOU A 


Sure Fit! 


Stripping machine ... cutting the Splitting machine .. . after our 
skins into strips of uniform width special conditioning process, strips 
. only the most suitable parts are split to precision dimension, 
of each skin are used and checked by gauge 


Cutting long Aprons .. . every Cutting open type Aprons... sup- 
Apron is cut. lengthwise of the plied with accurately beveled ends, 
skin to insure against stretching, - with or without cement [as order- 
warping or distortion in use ed}, for a perfect lap 


Skiving . + . eutting the beveled Cementing .. . 7-degree angle lap 
ends .. . exact accuraty insures of the closed. type Aprons is firmly 
that the lap will be of the same cemented ... our special machines 


thickness as the Apron throughout de this work well 


Cutting closed type Aprons to the 

specified width—on our precision 

machines operated by intelligent 
and skilled craftsmen 


Inspection before packing ... every 

Apron, open and closed type, care- 

fully checked for accuracy of mate- 
rial and workmanship 


- Our Aprons are gauge-tested for 
UNIFORMITY at every point. That's why they FIT! 
Send us a trial order, and see for yourself 


Textile Apron Company 


East Point, Georgia 


J]. B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
to the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Operating Methods Practical Budgets 
Mechanical Survey Creative Counsel 
Cost Methods Special Problems 


10 High Street Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg.. Spartanburg, S. C. 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER. FLYER & SPINDLE C0. 


1337 WEST SECOND AVENUE GASTONIA. N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized 
to original diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial ; 


Beat Your Production Schedule fl 


and protect your reputation for 
present and post-war markets. 


These two Laurel Emulsions are widely 
used to restore normal moisture, soften 
and lubricate cotton yarn, both for 
knitter and weaver. 

Easily applied from conditioning at- 
tachments on winders, the use of ‘Laurel 
HYDROCOP and 3B SOFTENER 
gives better running yarn in all succeed- 
ing operations. 

Send for trial order and formula 


to fu your process. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


SOAPS + OILS «+ FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 


2607 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Broken Parts Are Discussed At S.T.A. 
Piedmont Section Meeting 
(Continued from Page 22) 


wards saving them as they were doing at the present time 
[ believe we could build another cotton mill with the 
material thus saved. 

That is really a reflection as I see it. I really hate to 
admit it, because I have been there 12 years, and it is 
really embarrassing to make such an admission. But | 
look at the scrap table at least once a day and I visit the 


welding shop a, number of times every day, keeping right 


up with the welders; and I spend right much of my time 
finding out why something cannot be fixed, and I believe 
if every man would spend more time around his broken 
parts he would be surprised at how much can be salvaged. 

CHAIRMAN: I asked the mechanic to get me up half a 
dozen pieces and he brought these. — 


Mr. How were those welded—by acetylene 
or electric welding? 


CHAIRMAN: Acetylene. You know electric welding 
does not work so well on cast iron, We have both electric 
and acetylene welding, but this part was fixed by acety- 
lene welding. 


Mr. Dittinc: We find that we can do a lot of things 
with acetylene that we cannot do with electric welding, 
and we find we can do a lot of things with electric that 
we cannot do with acetylene. 


Mr. PeEcGRAM: It was my understanding that this dis- 
cussion was to find out what was the cause of the break- 
ing of these parts. 

CHAIRMAN: That’s right. 


Mr. PEGRAM: Now, this is driving arm bracket (indi- 
cating it). My opinion is, that the reason this is broken 
is because the beam is riding, due to the heavy goods. 
and you have to tighten up on your brakes so tight. That 


-is the reason for that arm breaking. 


Mr. CLARK: Are you making heavier goods now than 
the loom was intended for? 


Mr. PecrAm: Yes. This latch is from a Stafford 
thread-cuter (indicating). I am of the opinion that it 
was broken due to the shuttle feeler not being set prop- 
erly. 3 

I might add this: that after we weld a part-in the 
blacksmith shop and before it is ready to go back to the 
supply room we have one man, who had right much ex- 
perience in the weave room, check the parts. 

We have a lot of new machinery parts that we keep in 
the shop available for this man to use, In a comparison, 
to see that the welded part does the work as good as a 
new part. We keep that there for that purpose. i 

CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Pegram. Now, gentle- 
men, look at this piece (holding it up for all to see). A 
repair part like that can be broken not only on a loom 
but on any other machine if it does not fit right when 
you put it on. If it doesn’t fit like the one that came off 
of there and you tighten it up you will break it. 

It is a very good idea, I think, whenever you have a 
broken part to let the fixer tie those two broken parts 
together so they won’t get separated——-because if you lose 
one of them, the other is lost. Give them to the overseer 
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and then he and the superintendent can go over these two 
parts together with the master mechanic and whether 
they can be welded or repaired can be determined by 
those three men—or mostly by the master mechanic. 


Then you have a junk lot back behind the boiler room. 
I think we should all go there every day and see if there 
is anything there that could be welded and ought not to 
have been thrown in the junk yard. 
tant now than ever before. 


That is more impor- 


Mr. CLARK: I know that mills are paying a great deal 


of attention now to repairing. I find that those mills that 


are having loom parts repaired are trying to get an old 
loom-fixer who has been handling looms for years and is 
familiar with those parts. 

‘I think there is more being done now about repairing 
parts than ever before. What we wish here is to find out 
what caused those parts to break. 


Mr. Ditiinc: Mr. Chairman, we will never be able to 


‘make the machine so strong or the part so strong that it 


will resist breaking. The fact is that the weaker parts will 
break before something that is more pliable and so we 
have to watch that feature. A loom with intermittent 
motions, like a comber that has intermittent motions to 
it, will break parts quicker than a machine that runs 
steadily. 

One of the things that causes so much breakage today 
is that most of the mills are now running full time and 
there is a much greater strain on each machine than the 
machine was designed for. They are making much heav- 
ier goods than the loom was designed for and that puts a 
heavier strain on it; they are running their looms longer 
hours and it is very necessary that we keep our machin- 
ery up these days to get the efficiency that we need and 
must have to produce the goods that we need today. 

When this war is over we will find lots of mills that are 
completely worn out because they have not taken the nec- 
essary precautions to keep their machinery up, and they 
are going to lose in efficiency as well as machinery. And 
so it is more important today than ever before that we 
keep our machinery up, keep it in good condition. 


CHAIRMAN: A lot of gears are cast iron and not ad- 
justable. You can’t change them. They are in a fixed 
position that you can’t adjust—and when they wear out 
or the teeth wear off they do not mesh properly and 
break out some teeth. 

Heretofore nearly all of our gears were cast. Up until 
the last two.or three years probably 90 per cent of our 
gears were Cast. 

Approximately 25 to 50 per cent of the new gears on 
new machinery are made of steel and they will last longer 
than the others, but unless they are kept properly set, 
even the steel gears will wear out, so it is very important 
that they be set properly. 


(To be continued in Nov. 1 TextTILE BULLETIN) 


Honored 


Boston, MAss.—The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers announced at its annual convention the 
award of seven student honor medals for scholarship’ in 
textile education. 

Russell T. Fisher, association secretary, 
ored were: James H. Barton, Clemson; A. N. Kaplan, 
Georgia Tech; Robert Arnold Hunter, Lowell Textile 
Institute; Daniel. Francis Donovan, New Bedford Textile 
School; George Henry Barrier, North Carolina State; 
Robert Kimball Ward, Philadelphia Textile School; and 
James S. Hays, Texas Tech. 


said those hon- 


OBITUARY 


MRS: 8. TERRELL 
Mrs. S. S. Terrell of Charlotte, N. C., died on Oct. 15 

while visiting a sister at Asheville, N. C. Mrs. Terrell 
was the mother of Edgar A. Terrell and W. S. Terrell of 
the Terrell Machine Co. and Mrs. Irwin Graham of 
Greenville, S$. C. Her husband was until his death some 
years ago manager of the Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3 at 
Cooleemee, N. C. 


Carolina Loom 


‘CALL GREENSBORO 2-3037 COLLECT 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Weaving Is Your Business 


Building Reeds 
to Suit the Weave 


is Ours 


Reed Company 
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STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


Attention 


Take time to check your 


Rings and Travelers. In 
these busy days Rings are 
wearing more and more 
and a different circle or 
style Traveler is needed. 
Check and prevent waste 
of critical metals. 


Southern Re 


Ww. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 


Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, Itasca, Texas 
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Henderson Clears Up Application Of 
Price Regulation 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson has made clear 


‘that transactions to which Maximum Price Regulation 


No. 157 applies are limited to those directly and imme- 
diately related to the present war procurement program 
of the nation for textiles, apparel and similar articles. 
Citing an extreme example of a contractor reverting to 
the price he charged for similar articles more than a half 
century ago in order to establish a favorable “increase in 


costs’ for his current war contracts, the Administrator 


acted to place a time limit on the base period for deter- 
mining ceiling prices for textiles =“ apparel for the 
armed forces. 


In order to place an effective and reasonable restriction 
on certain increases in material and labor costs allowed 
by the regulation on contracts or subcontracts for textiles 
and apparel with Government war agencies, Amendment 
No. 5 now limits the base period for determining maxi- 
mum prices to the interval between April 1, 1941, and 
March 31, 1942, inclusive. 

Amendment No. 5 to Regulation 157 (Sales and Fab- 
rication of Textiles, Apparel and Related Items for Mili- 
tary Purposes) also excludes from its scope secret or con- 
fidential contracts with a war procurement agency. The 
amendment became effective August 6, 1942. 

This amendment also more clearly defines the scope of 
the regulation in another respect, namely, the transac- 
tions to which it may be applied must be directly and 
immediately related to the war procurement program of 
the nation. 

A proviso is added which precludes application of the 
regulation to any contract unless, at the date of the de- 
livery of goods or supply of fabrication service, there is: 

(a) an existing contract with a war procurement 
agency, | 

(b) a subcontract with a prime contractor who has an 
existing contract with a war procurement agency, and 

(c) such delivery or supply takes place with reference 
to the ultimate fulfillment of the existing contract or sub- 
contract. | 


Issue Bulletin On V-Belt Drives 


Simplifying the problem of selecting correct V-belt 
drives for war-time applications is the primary purpose 
of a new Texrope V-belt Drive bulletin, issued by the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Based on the theory that efficient V-belt power trans- 
mission applications necessarily begin with the choice of 
proper equipment, the new book reduces a wealth of engi- 
neering information to simplified charts and tables for 
quick selection of these vitally important power transmis- 
sion units. From known factor and special service factor 
tables, correct V-belt and sheave sizes can be determined, 
the desired nominal horsepower ratings, and finally. the 
Texrope Drive catalog numbers are arrived at. This cata- 
log number is then the key to the number of belts, belt 
section, belt length, the motor sheave and driven shaft 
sheave diameters. 
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Manhattan Rubber Tops Quota 
In War Bond Drive 


Within one week to the day, employees of The Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., had pledged more than 10 per cent 
of their pay for the purchase of war savings bonds, win- 
ning for their plant the first Treasury Department “T” 
to be awarded to a large factory in the Passaic industrial 
area. The percentage is expected to go higher when final 
returns are compiled. 

The drive started Sept. 14 with a rally attended by 
more than 3,000 enthusiastic employees and addressed by 
Manhatten men in the armed formes. It ended success- 
fully on Sept. 21. 

Pledges to the company’s payroll allotment plan, made 
by employees in June when the company was awarded 
the “Minute Man’’ flag for going 100 per cent for bonds, 
were increased to 10 per cent or more of their pay through 
200 bond committeemen, representing factory and office 
departments. 

Manhattan's auxiliary plant in Whippany, N.. J., also 
achieved 10 per cent as the first plant in Morris County 
to reach that goal. 


Issue War Control Handbooks 


Two new War Control handbooks—one digesting all 
price and priority regulations now in effect and the othér 
summarizing the controls on imports and exports——have 
just been published by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. | 

Every OPA price ceiling for rationing order and every 
WPB “L,”’ “M” and “P” regulation is covered in the 
compact 32-page ‘“‘War Controls Guide.’ Industries and 
commodities are listed alphabetically along with a brief 
digest of the various OPA and WPB regulations and 
amendments affecting each item. Over 2,100 individual 
rulings have been edited, weeded out and indexed in the 
effort to present a quick, authoritative overall picture of 
existing War Controls. : 

The new “Import-Export Control Index’”’ lists all exist- 
ing controls in imports and exports along with the ship- 
ping priority rating and licensing symbols assigned to the 
various commodities. The import section includes a com- 
plete breakdown of the much discussed WPB Order M-63 
and an outline of the forms and information importers 
are required to furnish. Commodity numbers, general 
license ranges and shipping priority ratings are presented 
in the export section. | 

Copies of either of these two handbooks may be se- 
cured from the New York Journal of Commerce, 63 Park 


Row, New York City. 


American Viscose Declares Dividend 


John G. Jackson, chairman of the board, has announced 
that the directors of the American Viscose Corp., at their 
regular meeting on Oct. 7, declared dividends of $1.25 per 
Share on the 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock, and 
50 cents per share on the common stock, payable No. 2, 
1942, to shareholders of record at the close of business on 
Oct. 19, 1942. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 
style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. : 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, ard lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough - - - - - New Hampshire 
Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS. 
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{ STANLEY ] 


TRADE MARK 


Prompt shipment to 
War Production Plants 


STEEL STRAPPING 


* Nailless x 


*  WailedOn x 
Car Banding x 


STRAPPING 


The Stanley Works 
Steel Strapping Division 


New Britain, Conn. 


Philadelphias Popular: Hotel 


“Nearest Everything”’ 


l3th and Chestnut Streets 


400 
= Outside Rooms 
each 
al; with bath 
and 
way circulating ice water 
aa 
Convenient to R. R. 
Sal and Bus Stations 
aa 


Moderate Rates 


ADELPHIA HOTEL 


Victor I. Henpricks, Manager 


Atwood Machine Co. Has Big Labor 
Day Celebration 


The textile machinery plant of the Atwood Machine 
Co. at Stonington, Conn., was the scene of large Labor 
Day celebration Sept. 7 when workers and management 
gathered to note joint achievements in the war effort. 


— 


Shown above is Franklin R. Hoadley, president of The Atwood 
Machine Co., at the microphone about to conduct radio inter- 
views with Barbara Trumbull, ex-college girl now an efficient 
machinist’ in the Atwood shops; George Berry at his left 
shoulder, veteran machinist, 72 years old and active at his 
trade for 55 years; and at the right, Joe De Bragga, an At- 

wood foreman with the company for 45 years. | 


The Atwood firm is working 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week in the production of implements and weapons 
for the armed forces. 

A number of noted guests attended the ceremonies, at 
which the company president, Franklin R. Hoadley, made 
the principal address. | 

‘For many years we have worked together—-worked in 
peace, producing textile machinery and equipment,” said 
Mr. Hoadley. “It has often been said that we Americans 
love to play. I accept this as an indication that our way 
of life is worth while, Certainly, we Americans like to 
play . .. and we like to raise our families in_ peace and 
freedom. 


Shown above the some of the important guests inspecting the 
big, new addition to the Atwood shops. 


“In the few short months since Pearl Harbor this nation 
has achieved the greatest war production record in the 
history of the world. America has already demonstrated 
not only its will to win, but its ability to win.” 
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Comprehensive Study of Cotton 
Uses Is Completed 


The cotton industry's first comprehensive study of cot- 
ton uses by volume has beén completed and is now avail- 
able to mill men throughout the industry, the National 
Cotton Council announces. 

Compiled into a graphically illustrated 32-page booklet 
titled “Cotton Counts Its Customers,” the study repre- 
sents two years of painstaking research under the joint 
sponsorship of the Council and the Bureau of Business 


Research, University of Mississippi. Dr. M. K. Horne, 


Jr., and Frank A. McCord, co-authored the finished work. 

In announcing the completion of the project, Dr. 
Horne, director of the council’s division of research, de- 
scribed the study as being a compendium of facts and 
figures drawn from thousands of sources, and pointed out 
that in it the cotton industry has for the first time a com- 
plete statistical picture of the amount of cotton going into 
each consumer use. 

“Tn the study are listed all the 266 known uses in which 
substantial quantities of cotton lint are consumed,” Dr. 
Horne stated. “Opposite each product is given a careful 
estimate of the number of 478-pound net weight bales 
which that product consumed during 1939, the last year 
in which essential statistics are not strongly influenced by 
war production.” 

Figures listed range from the 633,100 bales that went 
into automobile tires to the 100 bales used in making 
backing for maps and charts. Said to have been assem- 
bled from all available published data and supplemented 
by first-hand inquiries of approximately 1,500 industrial 


and governmental authorities, each fact is carefully sub- 
stantiated in an appendix which gives a description of its 
source. 

‘The initial purpose of the study is to give to the raw 
cotton industry a scientific basis for determining future 
plans in regard to an expanded use of cotton products,” 
Dr. Horne said. “Activities can now be concentrated ‘with 
greater precision where there is most to win and lose. For 
instance, careful emphasis can now be given to the 17 
uses which topped the 100,000-bale mark while at the 
same time action can be taken to prevent the overlooking 
of a small but healthy customer.which otherwise might 
get lost in the rush.”’ : | 

To illustrate the type of surprisingly important custom- 
ers which the cotton industry must not overlook in its 
future plans, Dr. Horne pointed out that during the more 
or less normal year 1939, the manufacture of window 
shades used 29,260 bales of cotton; oilcloth, 62,530 bales: 
bookbinding, 22,750; horse and mule harness, 37,500: 
laundry supplies, 39,380; work gloves, 48,600; hats, 15,- 
340; diapers, 14,270; caskets, 16,700. 


~ Mobile Cotton Mart Closed 


MosiLe, ALA..-Announcement has been made by Presi- 
dent Grover C. Dixon that the 124-year-old Mobile Cot- 
ton Exchange will suspend operations for duration of the 
war. 

The exchange will retain its organization intact pend- 
ing resumption of business, Dixon said. 

Inability to export cotton and unsettled conditions 
brought about the decision to suspend, he declared. 


EQUIP Your Band Driven Frames 
WITH Easily-Installed, Low Cost 


are using them! 


Snap Your Fingers At Trouble 


Caused From Band Slippage On The Heavier Numbers! 


MEADOWS 


ECONOMICAL MODERNIZATION is the answer to the . 

demands now being made upon the textile industry for MEADOWS Tension Pulleys 
PEAK PRODUCTION. If you are having trouble with the INSURE : 3 | 7 
Bag Cloth, etc., solve your problem by installing MEADOWS ** 2!! times, (2) No soft or slack yarn due to band 
TENSION PULLEYS... They give your BAND DRIVEN (2) No. more damp weather or dry weather or 
FRAMES THE EQUIVALENT OF TAPE DRIVE PERFORM- Monday-morning band trouble, (4) No tubrication nec- 
ANCE AT A FRACTION OF THE COST. Ask the men who esssary more often than once a year, (5) No doffing of 


Write for Details and Demonstration in Your Own Plant—No Obligation 


frames necessary for installations. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


DOUBLE LOOP HOOK BANDS * BALL BEARING TENSION PULLEYS © SEPARATOR SHIELDS ANO SPECIAL STAMPINGS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


POST OFFICE BOX 4354. 
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you MUST have 
maximum production 
from your machines. 


GLOBE 


WOVEN ENDLESS 
TEXTILE BELTS 


will help you to attain 
that goal because 
these belts— 


Don't Slip — Require 
No Attention. 


Get All the Facts 


Globe Woven Belting Co. 


1396-1398 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Representative 


WILLIAM A. PRINCE, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. | 


A Good Thing 
to 
Remember 


render SERVICE to the Textile Industry that 


cannot be duplicated in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, 
and Erectors of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W.H. MONTY, - - 


Pres. and Treas. 


Patents Awarded On Textile 
Improvements 


Several Southern mill men have recently received pat- 
ents relating to textile manufacture, according to Eaton 
& Brown, patent attorneys of Charlotte, N. C. 

John R. Caldwell of Kingsport, Tenn., has been grant- 
ed a patent relating to the crimping of textile fibers. This 
patent has been assigned to Eastman Kodak Co. and is 
described as follows: “A process for crimping moldable 
synthetic filaments which comprises laying the filament 
into surface contact with an elastic surface provided with 
a plurality of transverse flutes when the flutes are in a 
stretched position and crimping the filament by contract- 
ing the flutes upon the filament resting therein while the 
filament is in a moldable condition.” 

Joseph C. Cobb and Eugene P. Floyd of Tucapau, S. 
C., were awarded a patent on an improved bobbin recep- 
tacle for looms. This receptacle is designed with a view 
of facilitating the collection and reclaiming of empty bob- 
bins which are expelled from a loom shuttle box during 
weaving. The structure, in part, comprises a detachable 
receptacle adapted to be swingably secured to a loom 
frame and also adapted to be normally disposed beneath 
the loom shuttle box. When filled with empty bobbins, 
the receptable is swung about a vertical axis into the 
loom aisle where the bobbins may be easily removed. 
During normal operation of the loom, however, the recep- 
tacle is releasably locked beneath the shuttle box in an 


-unobstructing position relative to the loom aisles. 


T. R. Nix and J. H. Calvert'of Una, S. C., and Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., respectively, were awarded a patent on a 
dagger depressing mechanism for looms. During normal 
operation of a loom, the shuttle 1s often improperly boxed 
at the ends of its travel, and, therefore, cannot be prop- 
erly directed again through the warp shed until the loom 
is stopped and‘the position of the shuttle corrected. The 
above-mentioned dagger depressing mechanism insures 
that the loom will be immediately stopped when an im- 
proper boxing occurs. Specifically the structure comprises 
an adjustable spring-pressed plunger carried by the loom 
lay for normally depressing the free end of the dagger. 
When the shuttle is improperly boxed, the spring-pressed 
plunger is permitted to urge the dagger into engagement 
with the loom stop motion to cause immediate stoppage. 
This patent is assigned to the Bahan Textile Machinery 
Co. of Greenville, S. C. 


Draper Research Work Stimulated 


Research and development of ideas to prolong the life 
of looms have been quickened and are fruitful of a number 
of interesting new machinery appliances, reports the Sep- 
tember issue of Cotton Chats, a brochure issued by the 
Draper Corp. of Hopedale, Mass. A letdown in the reg- 
ular business tempo because of the company’s conversion 
to war work has only brought about a more vigorous job 
of research and development, it is noted. : 

Many new loom appliances and parts have been dis- 
covered and tested, which have been found highly efficient 
substitutes for materials that are necessary for the war 
effort. With the defense program curtailing the building 
of looms and necessitating the maintenance of textile 
machinery at peak performance for capacity production 
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these discoveries are proving of vital importance, the 
booklet points out. 

“Loom development. must not stand still and looms 
cannot be kept running without reapir parts even though 
the war is taking the materials from which many of these 
parts are fashioned,” says the booklet. While ordinarily 
substitutes are things to avoid, a number of the new 
Draper appliances are actually proving improvements, it 
continues. 

Among the newest ideas developed are a substitute for 
the frog rubber, a block of rubber which has cushioned 
the forward movement of the frog since it was introduced 
on Draper looms in 1896. A new spring device appears 
to please the few mills that have tried it. This is reported 
to give a smooth easy check for the frog, does not crush 
as easily as the rubber and wears longer. To date no 
failures have been reported and this may prove a perma- 
nent improvement. 

The firm has made 86 necessary substitutions for brass, 
and although it is not possible now to say how many are 
likely to be improvements, they will do the work for the 
duration, states Cotton Chats. 

Mills are cautioned to watch their fixings and to pro- 
vide the needed supervision as well as provide helpful 
suggestions to operatives. 

Other subjects in Cotton Chats are devoted to discus- 
sions of lining-up gauges; information on damaged shut- 
tles; replacements of worn out bobbin cans and the need 
to save set screws from old castings, because of an im- 
pending shortage in these. 


Cotton Ginnings Slightly Down 


WASHINGTON.—The Census Bureau reported Sept. 23 
that cotton of this year’s growth ginned to Sept. 16 to- 
taled 2,075,168 running bales, counting round as half 
bales and excluding linters, compared with 2,091,389 
bales a year ago and 1,805,025 bales two vears ago. 

Ginnings to Sept. 16 by states,. with comparative fig- 
ures for a year-ago, follow: 

Alabama, 199,505 and 250,034: Arizona, 5,194, and 
22,553; Arkansas, 104,702 and 284,517; California, 257 
and 866; Florida, 3,306 and 10,889: Georgia, 260,116 
and 262,527; Louisiana, 199,228 and 100,979: Missis- 
sippi, 408,355 and 384,752: Missouri, 41,510 and 125,- 
403; New Mexico, 295 and 35: North Carolina, 56,885 
and 53,969; Oklahoma, 10,254 and 28,109: South Caro- 
lina, 146,406 and 87,938: Tennessee, 33,630 and 94,952: 
Texas, 598,611 and 381,620; all other states, 914 and 
2,246. 


New Standard Approved 


The American Standards Association has approved 
standard methods of testing and tolerances for fabric tu- 
bular sleeving and braids. The new standard specifies 
permissible variations on inside diameter and wall thick- 
ness of sleevings and braids, and also governs tolerances 
as to weight, number of carriers, ends on bobbin, yarn 
number and imperfections. Testing methods for these 
factors are specified and referee conditions are set forth 
in case of dispute. 

These standard methods were developed by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. 
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Keep Your Cards 
Levelled Up 


When a card is set up, the fitter makes sure 
that the card is level and all moving parts are 
working freely. If a card later gets out of 
level, as sometimes happens, serious trouble 
can result. Not only will the card turn out 
poor work, but undue wear will be caused on 


many parts. 


For instance the Cylinder bearings will get hot 
and may cause the iron Cylinder to expand to 
such a degree that the Cylinder Fillet will rub 
against the Flats and Doffer, causing damage 
to all three. To rectify this is expensive and 


many times necessitates new Card Clothing. 


ASHWORTH 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
REPAIR SHOPS 


FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE 
ATLANTA, DALLAS 


TING POINTS 


ER, WORCESTER 
HIA, CHARLOTTE 
GREENVILLE, ATLANTA, DAL 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for 

Types of Napping Mac ¢ Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for Special e Lickerin Wire 
and Garnet Wire «¢ Sole Distributors for Platt's 
Metallic Wire ¢ Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed 


FACTORIES 
FALL RIVER 
WORCESTER 
PHILADELPHIA 


DISTR 


FALL 
PHILAD 
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~ LOOM PICKERS and 


qt 


Established 1838 


and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 
with maximum 
and low 


Modernize 
with the new 


Merrow Class A 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Starting Its Second Century Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


For Overseaming 


Ray 
(chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


BYRD MILLER 


Woodside Building + Greenville, S. C. 
MANUFACTURERS AGENT 


Representing 


CUTLER SPINNING TAPE 
BURK-SCHIER CHEMICALS 
RUN-RITE PLASTIC SHEAVES 
PRINT WORK SUPPLIES 
MARQUETTE “NO-VIBRA” SPINDLES 
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Combed Yarn Industry Advisory 
Committe Is Named 


The formation of a combed yarn manufacturers indus- 
try advisory committee to the War Production Board was 
announced late last month by T. Spencer Shore, chief of 
the Division of Industry Advisory Committees, WPB. 

Edwin Brower, unit chief of the Cotton Yarn Section, 
is the Government presiding officer. Members of the new 
committee and their firms are: Sam M. Butler, Carlton 
Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C.; B. C. Chace, Crown Mfg. 
Co., South Attleboro, Mass.; R. D. Hall, Stowe Thread 
Mills, Belmont, N. C.; C. B. Knowles, Kilburn Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Harold Lineberger, Acme Spinning Co., 
Belmont, N. C.; Frank Lyman, Fitchburg Yarn Mills. 
Fitchburg, Mass.; A. G. Myers, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C.; and A. K. Winget, Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, 
Oe 


Scarcities Are Forcing Savings On 
Picking-Motion Parts 


(Continued from Page 12) 


will cause extensive wear on the upper surface of the 
sweep stick. And if the sweep stick is composed of 
leather, canvas or rubber composition, this worn surface 
will soon cause the stick to break through. 

Two additional holders are shown in Figure 3. The 
U-bolt holder can be made from an ordinary bolt thread- 
ed at both ends. A steel plate is placed over the threaded 


Fig. 3 


U-BOLT 


ends and the holder tightened in place by using four nuts 
(two as tightening-nuts and the other two as lock-nuts). 
The other holder can be made from two bolts and two 
steel plates. A plate is used on the inside as well as on 
the outside surface of the pick stick. Many other forms 
of power-strap holders are available. The writer, how- 
ever, prefers the ordinary wood screw as a means of 
power-strap attachment. 

Some fixers have an idea that large screw holes in the 
pick stick have a tendency to weaken the stick and caus- 
ing breakage. If screw holes are drilled from each side. 
this may prove true. But if placed at spaced intervals on 
the outer surface, the holes have no more damaged the 
stick than the pressure of a holder would. In fact, the 
holders can cause more pick-stick breakage, as drawn 
tight, they break the grain of the wood and place added 
strain at this spot, weakening the stick considerably. 


(To be continued in November 1 issue.) 
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E. L. Skipper Made General Manager 
Of Springs Chain 


LANCASTER, 8. C.—Lieut. Col. Elliott Springs, presi- 
dent of the Springs Cotton Mills, announced Oct. 2 that 
E. L. Skipper had been naméd general manager of the 
chain. 

The mill system includes the large Lancaster plant, 
three at Chester (Eureka, Springstein 
and Gayle), two at Fort Mill (Plants 
No. 1 and No. 2), and one at Kershaw 
| 

Mr. Skipper graduated from The Cit- 
adel, the military college of South Car- 
olina, in 1910 with a B.S. degree, and 
then spent three years in the shops of 
Saco-Lowell, Fales & Jenks and Dra- 
per Corp. In January, 1940, he began 

his actual mill career in the Lancaster plant as a helper. 

After service in the Air Corps in World War I, he be- 

.. came superintendent of the Kershaw plant. In 1927 he 
: went to Fort Mill as manager of the two plants there, 
'4 and in 1934 he became manager of the large Lancaster 
i plant. 


Mr. Skipper now has under his supervision all seven 


of the Springs plants, operating over 500,000 spindles and | “ W 
over 14,000 looms. He is also vice-president of the cor- | 


poration.. He will maintain his office at Lancaster, S. C. | : 

C. L. Still, who for the past several years has been , ” _+ 
manager of the two Fort Mill plants, now becomes man- Wh [ rli Yi 
ager of the Lancaster plant, succeeding Mr. Skipper. 

: 1). L. Thomas becomes manager of the two Fort Mill | 7 


: plants. Mr. Thomas was formerly superintendent of Fort 
Mill Plant No, 1. 


“Keep 'em Whirling” is the slogan 
B. C. Baker becomes manager of the three Chester P e 6 


: plants, succeeding W. C. Summersby, who recently re- | at Carter these days... Millions of 
\ ake as f 2 anag » Kershaw 
— Mr. Baker was formerly manager of the Kershaw spindles depend upon the A. B. C. 
plant. 
J. D. Green has been made superintendent of the Ker- Traveler Line to keep up the pace 
shaw plant. 


set by Victory Production demands. 


The executive branch remains in charge of H. R. Rice, | 
secretary. Under this killing strain on textile 
: | equipment Carter Travelers are giv- 
. Pirkle Joins Troy-Whitehead ing the highest degree of dependa- 

]. C. Pirkle, former cotton mill superintendent, is now | ble service they have ever achieved. 
associated with the Troy-Whitehead Machinery Co. of- This is the supreme test and 
Charlotte, N. C., as sales representative, covering the | 

states of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. | Carter Travelers are meet- 
During about 12 years services as | ~Ing it—on every count. 


superintendent, Mr. Pirkle held posi- 
tions with the Durham Cotton Mfg. 
Co., Durham, N. C., and at one time 


was connected with the Avondale | TRAVELER COMP 
Mills of Alabama. He was superin- | ~ CARTER ANY 
tendent of the Marilyn Mills, Annis- /, DIVISION OF 

ton, Ala., prior to his present connec- | A. B. CARTER, INC. © 


tion. | GASTONIA, N. C. 


Mr. Pirkle is a native of Georgia | SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
and after finishing schools at Griffin and Atlanta; began | R. D. HUGHES SALES CO.. 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
in the textile mills as machine erector. He was promoted Eastern (Including Canada) C, E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET,- 


to the positions of overseer and superintendent, having | PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
worked up through the various departments of the several European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
mills | Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F, 
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V.8 TRAOEL MARK Pat. orf 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


PLASTIC 
LINING 


LONGERI 
LASTING 


FURNACES 


4 CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
FIRE BRICK Hartsville, S. C. 


“SERVICE” 


big word today as Americans 
from coast to coast rally to the Colors... 
yet “Service” has been a “big word” with 
Dary Ring Travelers and Representatives 
for over 45 years. Both are ready, willing 
and able to serve you NOW! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. = 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Heddles 


Heddle Frames 
Reeds 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Ruth and Atlantic Streets + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S.C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


LEATHER BELTING 


all types 


Goodrich Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 
KEYSTONE BELTING CO. 


213 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Representative 


Box 244 
Phone 159-W 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. Greer, S.C. 


yarns requiring special inspection or handling. 


Textile Fabric Inventory Restrictions 
Are Explained 


Inventory restrictions for cotton textile fabrics covered 
by Orders M-107, M-134, M-166, M-+207 and M-218 ap- 
ply to all cotton fabrics listed in the orders regardless of 
whether they are obtained through use of preference rat- 
ings, the Textile, Clothing and Leather Branch empha- 
sized last week. 

Some members of the cotton textile industry had er- 
roneously believed that fabrics secured without the use of 
a rating were not subject to the inventory restrictions. 

It was explained that this is not the case and that the 
purpose of the orders is primarily to facilitate purchase of 
specified fabrics for certain purposes. The inventory pro- 
visions cover all fabrics specified in these orders even 
though no rating is needed to acquire them, 


Price Ceilings On Carded Cotton Yarns 
Are Cut By OPA 
(Continued from Page 14) 
Slashed warp: (on loom beams), premium 3 cents (in- 
cludes charges for beaming and slashing and freight both 
Ways). 

Cop winding: applicable to single numbers listed or 
their equivalent in plied yarns (up to 2.5/1-—2 cents), 
(2.51/1 to 3.99/1—-3 cents), (4/1 and finer——5 cents). 

Thread varns: premium equal to 6 per cent of applica- 
ble maximum price. Seller must have statement 
facture of sewing thread. 

Knotless 
(above 16s- 


and lapless yarn: 
~3 cents). 


(up to 16s-—2 cents), 


Wrapping Twine 


Wrapping twine: See paragraph 1307.67, 
—Subsection (e) as follows: | 
Premiums for wrapping twine: The maximum price for 
yarn produced by single process twisting for ultimate use 


Appendix B 


as wrapping twine shall be the applicable maximum price 


for the ply yarn plus the following premiums: 


Cents 
BALLS per Ib. 
8-oz. (bulk) 0.5 
8-oz. (package or sacks) &. 
6 to the pound (bulk) 1.0 
6 to the pound (package or sacks) 2.0 
TUBES 
50 pounds, many ends 0.5 
REELS 
50 pounds, many ends 0.5 
Single end 2 3.0 


Quality yarns: there is no premium specifically set 
forth to cover quality yarns containing grades and staples 
superior to those embodied in base. grade yarns or for 
Nor is 
there a specific premium for double carded yarns. . Mills 
making such yarns are supposed to appeal individually to 
OPA for special relief ruling. 

Yarns below base grade: 
tion (f). 


See Section 1307.67—Subsec- 
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W. P. Leister Retires 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—W. P. Leister, superintendent of 
the Victor-Monaghan textile plant at Walhalla for more 
than 20 vears, will be retired this month by the company. 

He was superintendent at Seneca before Victor-Mon- 
aghan sold out to the Lonsdale Co., and at other points 
for eight and a half vears before going to Walhalla. Mr. 
Leister has been in textile work for over 50 years, having 
begun work as a young boy. 3 

In Walhalla he will be succeeded by Troy H. Carter of 
Greer, 8. C. 

A son. Don Leister, is connected with Dunean Mills in 
Greenville. 

Employees of the mill, as an expression of appreciation 
and of the esteem in which Mr. Leister is held, recently 
presented to him a set of sterling silver. 


Pair File $50,000 Suits 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—James E. Cullen and Charles 
Pfeiffer have each filed separate suits against the South- 
ern Pile Fabric Co. of Greenville and Brooks Bros. Corp. 
of Philadelphia and certain officials of that firm, charging 
fraudulent and unlawful discharge from their positions 
at the Greenville plant. 

The suit was filed in the office of Clerk of Court T. E. 
Christenberry. 

Cullen, who alleged that by contract with the defend- 


ants he was assistant treasurer and manager of the plant, 


and Mr. Pfeiffer, who alleged he had a contract as vice- 
president and superintendent, claimed $50,000 each 
actual damages. 

Thev alleged they were forced to resign at a meeting 
12. 


Of $14,000 is 


GREENSBORO. N. C. Racine of $13.483.04 with in- 


terest from May 1, 1941, from Collector of Internal Rev-. 


enue Charles H. Robertson by Steele's Mills, a Rocking- 
ham, N. C., cotton manufacturing company, was sought 
in a complaint filed here recently in United States Dis- 
trict Court, the suit arising under the revenue act of 1938. 
The plaintiff, in the complaint, alleged that the assess- 
ment was “erroneously made and tax illegally exacted 
and collected” for the reason that the plaintiff corporation 
“was neither formed nor availed of for the purpose of 
preventing imposition of the surtax upon its shareholders 
.. through the medium of permitting earnings or profits 
to accumulate instead of being divided or distributed.” 


Mills Reject CiO 


GREENVILLE, 5. The CiO recently suffered set- 
backs here when ane ‘rs at the Dunean Mills and Bran- 
don Corp. plant voted against having the union as their 
collective bargaining agency. 

The vote was nearly two to one at both mills. 

At Dunean 2,179 persons cast’ secret ballots in the 
election. Of these 1.455 were against the union and 724 
for it. 

At the Brandon plant 971 votes were cast, of which 
610 were against the union and 361 favored it. 
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Rayon is playing every position on 
the textile team today. When silk is 
barred and nylon has gone to war, 
rayon must “carry the ball.” But to 
fit it for its many new duties, rayon 
fibers have to undergo rigorous train- 
ing. Processing methods change as 
the war causes shortage of basic 
chemicals. As a result of Houghton 
development work we now offer a 
complete sizing agent 
(HOUGHTO-SIZE) for filament rayon 
and acetate, an improvement over 
gelatin. Proven softening oils under 
our RAYLUBRIC brand are also widely 
used. Send your rayon processing 
problems to— 


E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St. + Charlotte 
303 W. Lehigh Ave. + 


Philadelphia 


PROCESSING 


OUGHTON 


TH s/ 
COUNT 
EN 


6] 


PROCESS 
FOR EXAMPLE, HOUGHTON 
RESEARCH ON 
| 
| 
| 
i PRODUCTS FOR THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
| 


* 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LOOM PARTS 


LUG STRABS 


HOLDUPS, 


J Preven in Practice 
in Principle & Price 


Machine (Co... 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 
TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 
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Dogwood Timber Is Needed 
To Supply Shuttles 


A new appeal to farmers for dogwood timber to supply 
shuttles needed in the textile industry has been issued 
R. W. Graeber, extension forestry specialist at North 
Carolina State College. 

Throughout the country, Graeber said, there are ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 looms in operation. These looms 
require an average of three shuttles a year, or a total of 
18,000,000 ‘shuttles annually. 

Dogwood timber of commercial size and quality grows 
in a limited area, centered largely in North Carolina and 
adjacent states. At the present time, there are 17 or more 
mills in North Carolina cutting dogwood for shuttles. 
Some are idle now because of the log shortage. 

These mills, Graeber pointed out, will buy dogwood 
logs delivered to their plants, on board cars at shipping 
points, or in smaller lots at points where trucks can pick 
up the logs. 

A number of the mills have organized crews which 
they will send into the woods to cut the timber and pay 
the owner an agreed price for the standing dogwood on 
a per cord basis, according to size and quality. Even, small 
lots of two to three cords will be accepted. 


Yarn Made of Human Hair 


Human hair is being spun into yarn in Sweden's textile - 


mills, according to reports from Stockholm. Confronted 
with diminishing stocks of wool, the industry is’: making 
blankets, carpets and other textiles from yarn consisting 
of hair mixed with staple fibre. The blankets do not at- 
tract dampness, owing to the presence of hair. Barber 
shops and hair dressing parlors get 24 cents a kilogram 
for women’s hair. Men's hair, because shorter, is con- 
sidered an inferior grade and sells for half price. 


EEE EOE 


America’s Scrap Drive Depends On 

The Textile Industry 

(Continued from Page 8) 
months, and tf it can’t be proved that it will be used in 
the next three, turn it over where it can be used ... or 
scrap it. Either dispose of equipment in industry if there 
is a call for it, or put it to work as scrap for the weapons 
of war. 

Once such equipment has been marked for scrap, a re- 
sponsible shop man should supervise its dismantling and 
classification. The assortment may. be made to yield val- 
uable replacement parts for machines in operation.. Cut- 
ting down the need for purchasing new parts will remove 
the plant from the competition for equipment. 


Everyone Must Co-operate 


No salvage campaign can be sucessful without the 
whole-hearted co-operation of every person in the plant. 
Remember that even the most worthwhile cause needs the 
proper promotion to put it across. The battle for scrap to 
keep our production going is dramatic enough to put over 
with a bang. Stunts, posters, billboards and frequent 
mention in company publications or house organs are ex- 
cellent vehicles for capturing and sustaining employees’ 
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interest in the program. In most mills, excellent talent 
can be recruited for this promotion from among the em- 
ployees. 

Workers should be urged to contribute suggestions and 
ideas for increasing salvage output. There may either be 
cleared through the overseer or written on slips and de- 
posited in a suggestion box. Occasional rewards and incen- 
tives for outstanding co-operation in the salvage campaign 
will bring out employees’ initiative. Workers can make 
or break a program. If their enthusiasm is enlisted and 
maintained, they will prove collaborators who will match 
the efforts of management. ? 

Bins and containers—preferably displaying a poster or 
a slogan—should be placed in strategic spots throughout 
yards and mills. These serve as depositing places for 
production scrap, salvaged waste materials and contribu- 
tions which workers bring from their home. Separate 
containers for different metals will save time sorting the 
material. 

Scrap is of use to the war effort in direct proportion to 
the speed with which it is gotten back into production. 
Arrange regular daily or bi-weekly schedules for the va- 
rious departments and sources of supply. The salvage 
manager should see to it that collections are turned in on 
time to a central collection depot in the plant. Select a 
definite date each week for shipment to a junk dealer or 
have the salvage shipped by the company to the nearest 
collection point. 


Ten Suggestions To Follow 
Summing it up, ten suggestions which can be followed 
in gleaning all possible scrap metal from mills are: 
1. Head up the campaign by appointing an able ex- 
ecutive of the company, armed with authority to 
act. 


Use posters, illustrations, pay-envelope _ stuffers, 
and all other publicity means to enlist all em- 
ployees in scrap campaign. 

3. Comb plant and yards for dormant scrap and un- 
usable and abandoned equipment. 


4. Survey all plant equipment, particularly idle, 
‘standing or discarded machines. 

Classify and segregate scrap and supervise its han- 
dling. 


6. Make each overseer responsible for preventing 
spoilage and waste in his department. 


/. Report promptly equipment which is obsolete. If 
equipment has not been used in three months, and 
it can’t be proved that it will be used in the -next 
three, turn it over where it can be used . . 
It. 


scrap 


8. Salvage usable parts from equipment marked for 
scrapping, 


9. Speed return of scrap to mills and refineries 
through existing channels. Report regularly on 
collections of scrap to the Industrial Salvage Com- 
mittee set up by the War Production Board in 
your community. 


10. Enforce monthly re-checks in every department, to 
find scrap material previously overlooked. 
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Illustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
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We Started to Fight this War & 


40 Years Ago.... K 


ever since the first Victor Traveler was made, we've been 


finding out the answers to spinning problems, answers 
that will help us win the war on the ‘“‘traveler front.” 
Some of this information has now. become vitally impor- 
tant, and it is available to all mill men. Talk to a Victor 
representative. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. .C. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 


-PRECISIVN BEARINGS 


ing all its resources and | 
its 31 years’ experience 


Navy and Air Corps units. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N., STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. FOUNDED 191) 


C. A. Auffmordt & Lo. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


468 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK Curry 


‘actors 


Southern 


MR. GEORGE B, WILKINSON 
613 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, 


BANDING WORKS 


P.O. Box 16 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Types Colors on 
Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


BELMONT, N. C. 
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Eastern Carolina Division, STA, 
Meets Oct. 31 


The fall meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division, 
Southern Textile Association, will be held in the Erwin 
Auditorium at Durham, N. C., Saturday, Oct. 31, begin- 
ning at 9:45 A. M. : 

According to the divisional secretary, Sydney Green, 
of the Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., the discussion 
will be divided into two parts, the first about human re- 
lationships, the second concerning supplies. 

The first subject will be a discussion of the best meth- 
ods of training help from the standpoints of satisfied 
workers, satished foremen and safe workers. 

Methods of conserving strictly limited supplies will be 


discussed from the standpoint of oiling, inspection and 


overhauling. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES E. HUTCHISON 

Funeral services for C. E, Hutchison, for many years a 
ainene in the textile industry of the pOuEn, were held Oct. 
2 at his home in Mount Holly, N.C. 

Mr. Hutchison, who was 81 years old on Sept. 26, died 
Oct. 1 in a Charlotte, N. C., hospital of a heart attack. 
He was president and treasurer of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co., and continued to give his attention to his 
business affairs until he became ill. 

Mr. Hutchison was born in Mount Holly on Sept. 26, 
1861, the son of Charles Lafayette and Margaret Lawing 
Hutchison. He began his textile career by building the 
Nims Mig. Co. plant in 1892. For many years he was 
active in the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
and the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association. He 
had been president of both the American and North Car- 
olina Associations. 

After building the Nims plant, Mr. Hutchison organ- 
ized the Woodlawn Mfg. Co., becoming its president, and 
built its plant in 1906. Later he built the Adrian and 
Madora Mills, also at Mount Holly, and subsequently 
built the American plant. Some years thereafter Mr. 
Hutchison organized the American Yarn & Processing 
Co. and consolidated the mills he controlled in that cor- 
poration, which he directed until his death. 


HENRY P. STOUT 

CoLumBus, GA.—Henry P. Stout, 62, of New York, 
head salesman for Eagle & Phenix Mills, died Oct. 1 after 
an operation at the Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, N. 
J}. Mr. Stout was at the hospital for three weeks before 
his death. 

Born July 18, 1880, he began his textile career with 
Frederick Vietor Achelis at the age of 15, where he re- 
mained until 1929. He joined Haywood Mackay & Val- 
entine in 1929, and in 1936 followed his company merger 
into Bliss Fabyan & Co. When Bliss Fabyan liquidated 


ym 1939, Mr. Stout became associated with Eagle & Phe- 


nix Mills as head salesman. 
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Dickson Heads American Yarn 
and Processing Co. 


(CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Rush S. Dickson, president of the 
R. S. Dickson Investment Co., which recently purchased 
the majority stockholder interest in the American Yarn 
and Processing Co., with plants at Maiden, N. C., and 
Mount Holly, N. C., was elected president of that com- 
pany at a special meeting of the board of directors. 

Mr. Dickson succeeds the late C. E. Hutchison in the 
capacity of president of the mill.. He will continue as 
head of the R. S. Dickson Co., dividing his time between 
his Charlotte and Mount Holly offices. 

All other officers of the American Yarn and Processing 
Co, were retained in their positions. 

I. C, Lowe and T. H. McKinney continue as vice-presi- 
dents. W. H. Suttenfield, in addition to his position of 
assistant to the president, was named treasurer and will 
be the executive officer in charge. E. F. Redding will con- 
tinue to be in charge of sales. 

C,. Edwin Hutchison is secretary and purchasing agent 
and will assist in sales. Miss Rozella Abernathy will con- 
tinue as secretary to the president and will assist Mr. 
Redding. T. J. Davis is assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Grier Five S. C. Mills 


Election of F. E. Grier, Greenwood, S. C., banker; as 
president of five Piedmont South Carolina cotton mills, 
formerly headed by the late J. P. Abney, has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Grier becomes head of Grendel and Pano'a 
Mills in Greenwood, the Anderson Mil!s at Anderson, the 
Belton Mills at Belton, and the Courtenay Mfg. Co. at 
Newry. He was also elected treasurer of all the mills ex- 
cept the Anderson Mills, of which J. Richard Abney will 
continue to serve as treasurer. Other officers were elected 
for the group as follows: H. E. Runge of Belton, execu- 
tive vice-president; E. W. Seigler of Greenwood, general 
manager; John Sidney Abney of Greenwood, assistant 
treasurer. Grier said he would retain his position as presi- 
dent of the Bank of Greenwood. 


Association To Meet Nov. 12 

The 36th annual meeting of the North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association will be held at the Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., Thursday, No. 12, according 
to an announcement by Hunter Marshall, secretary-treas- 
urer, 

Registration for the one-day business meeting will be- 
gin at 9:30 A. M., and the first session will convene at 
10:30. Lunch will be served at 12:30, with adjournment 
at approximately 2:30. 


Arkwright Mills Decision Pending 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Testimony in an action brought 
by Arkwright Mills against the Treasury Department and 
seeking recovery of $10,429.37 floor tax, is pending for 
decision with Harvey Johnson, named by Federal Judge 
('. C. Wyche as special referee in the case. 

The petitioner contends that the tax was improperly 
collected. The litigation was brought under Section 905 
of the 1936 Internal Revenue Act. 
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BOSS CARDER: 
“How about fitting up. several 
machines with the new Fuller- 
gript Flat Card Brushes? We 
can put them on ourselves with- 
out sending the brush. cores 
away.” 


SUPERINTENDENT: 
“That's a good idea. I've heard 
a lot about those brushes.” 


It’s as simple as that to start an Order 
ITH FULLERGRIPT you can realize a saving if you buy four pre- 
W formed, spiraled, steel-backed brush strips. These can be 
quickly fastened to your flat-card wood cores by your own 
Maintenance Department. Thousands of flat cards in mills today have 
our durable, all-metal brush construction in use. Progressive mills are 
replacing old tufted constructions with dependable FULLERGRIPT 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


industrial Division, Dept. 8C 
3584A MAIN STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 


These Four Features Mean 
Greater Spindle Efficiency 


@ Smoother finish, greater resistance to dry abrasive wear, 
due to improved patented process of case-hardening. 


@ Angled top for easier starting ‘eliminates the beginning 
drag of inside traveler point). 


@ Angled side-wall—eliminates outside point drag, or back- 
tracking; prevents chatter; produces better face on yarn. 


@ Reversible and non-reversible standard flange numbers. 
Ask for the Whole Story and Samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 
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“Wooten, Fort Mill, S 


Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. W 


e realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE 
fices at. Boston. Mass.. 


MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
nm. 


and Charlotte, 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn. 6267: K. J. Pederson, 2243 Selwyn Ave. (Tel. 2-2908), 
Charlotte, N. C.: William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun- 
tain. Tenn.. Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.., 
New Orle ans. La.. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO... THE, Akron, 0. Sou. Reps.: 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. 
ing Co... 406 S. 2nd St.. 


Ralph Gossett 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass.. Sou Repr.: L. E. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... P. 0. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit. Mich. 7 N.. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Charlotte. €-: Room 714. 101 Marietta St. B’dg., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Room 309. Jahneke B'de.. 816 Howard Ave... New Orleans, La.: 619 
Texas Bank Bidge.. Dallas. Tex.: 312 Keller Bldg.. Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou, Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Hugh Puckett. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, FE. Tl. 
Driver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: BE. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 
Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens. 
boro, N. C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. 
Youngcehild, South St., Mobile, Ala: 


‘AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CO.. 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Office, Jolinston Bldg., Ch: irlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 
ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. 0. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


Industrial Div... Textile Products Section, 
88 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. J. V 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A_ Nor- 
wood. Place. Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W.; Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supp!y Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., 


Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bldg.. 


Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: 
Charlotte, 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave.., 


New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 613 Johnston. Blidg.., 


Charlotte, N. 


BAHNSON CO... THE. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.., 


Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou, Dis 
Greenville. S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Hil. Sou. Office, 
Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


21 W. McBee Ave.. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP... S. Charleston. W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Chat 
lotte, £. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N.C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., 
Sou. Office, 8318 Montgomery Bldg.., Spart: inburg, 


BAY STATE TEXTILI , 220 Hartwell St.. Fall River, Mass. N. C. 
Agt.. John Graham O. Box 344, Hillsboro, Phone 127 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. 
DD. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H.., 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.. 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. 
C.. Turner, 107 16th St.. N.W.., 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, 


BORNE, SC KY MSER CO., Works and Offices; 682 S. Front St., Eliz 
abeth, N. J.: ‘arehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


Boston, Mass. 


D. Quern and 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C., 
Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph 


Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 


Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta, Ga.: Har 
Greenville. S. 
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Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belt- 


. BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1318 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bldg., 


BROOKLYN PERFEX 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton ( 
den; Dallas, Tex.; Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.:; Gastonia, N. C.. Gas- 
tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave.., 


BURKART-SCHIER Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, . George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar- 
tin, George Rodgers, sol Burkart Sc hier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff. Rd.., 
Ala.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave.. Chicago, I. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 


ille. 


Gastonia, N. C, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C.- R. D.-Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Ww arehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbe rt, Box 842, Phone 3192, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, a S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851, Gadsden. Ala.: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 8713, Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. ( Consolidated Bro- 
kerage Co., Greenville, -S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse. Atlanta Ga.: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemi 
eals, Roanoke Rapids, C : 


Hartsville, S. C. 


LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Luther Knowles, Box 127. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Newnan, Ga. 


17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S.-C.. John R. White, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg.., Spartanburg, 


Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: 


Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg.., 


Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southe astern Bldg. Greensboro. N. 
Joyner, Mgr.:; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg... Birmingham, Ala.. 
L.. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 3336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.;: 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C.. Bryant. , 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts-: Bradford Hodges, 161 
Spring St.,.N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1236 E. ores St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville. S. C.: John H. 
Box 720, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. — Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: J. 0. Cole, P. 0. Box 846. 
Greenville, Thomas W. Meighan. 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou, jobbers Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co.., N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham. 
Ala.: fee Supply, Ine., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex.: T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N.C. 

DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO.. 
Offices at: Columbia, S. 
Ga, 


John E. 
O'Neill, P.O. 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


494 Spring St., N.W.. 


Atlanta, Ga 
C., Raleigh, N. C.. 


Texarkana, Ark., Columbus. 
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Birmingham, 
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DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Sou. 
Reps.: John Ellisun, Box 91, Greensboro, N. C.; Otis A. Zachary, Box 
436, Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanvoga Bank Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter long, Box 485; Tampa, Fla.; O. L. Carter, 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville, 5. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
A. Derry, 94 Howard St., Metrose, Mass. 


DRAIER CORPORATION, Hlopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


WU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine., BK. Electfochemicals Dept., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., Le- 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 
N. I. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., ageop Service Man; 
O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Gree nville, S Tech. Repr. 


LATON & BROWN, 218 Johnston B'dg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W.. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
3-7503; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 26438, Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
’. O. Box 236, Plone 170, Itasea, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bildg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
and Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Pa. 
Sou. RKeps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.., Charlotte, Ne C 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg.., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
franklin Process Co., ( Greenville. S. C.: Central Franklin Proc ess Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FUL LABORATORIES, Ine., 205-6-7. Latonia Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. . Fulbright. 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Fr. 


. Box 1726 . Atlanta, Ga. 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GENERAL COAL CO.. 1217 Johnston Charlotte, J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Megr.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. . Sales Mer. 
Keps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. 


Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.;: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road. 


Attanta, Ga.: Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St.,. Office No. 5, Rich-’ 


moud, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bide... Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Law and Commerce 
Bide... Buefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, EK. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N.C, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.., Charlotte. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO.. Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125; W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C..-Tel. 229; Ralph 
Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. 
©. Box 1523, Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150. 


GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO., 1396-1398 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Rep.: William A. Prince, Hendersonville, oe 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext.. Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678 
Geo, A. MeFetters, Mer... Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S.C. 


GUI.F OIL CORPORATION OF PA.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.-—A. M. Wright, Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Ilooten. Gastonia N. C.: R. G.. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. Augusta. Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, Y.: Pa.: New Orleans, La.:; Houston, Tex.: 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 'CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Seu. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg... Atlanta. Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.,. Elmer. J. McVey. Mer.; 
Fritz’ Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1410 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M., 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 803 W. Lehigh Ave... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr... Sou. Div., 1301 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C: L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul = 
Baltimore, Md.: T. EF. Hansen. Box 398. Glen Allen, Va.: S. 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507, High Point, N. C. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Chariotte. N. C.:.L. b. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville. S.C. iy J. Reilly,. 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, P. 0. Box 985. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston. Tex.: H. J. Reid. 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur. Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. Me re Textile Sales 
Dept., 1801. W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 


HOUGHTON WOOT, CO... 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1&75, Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. FE. Taylor. P. 0. Box 2084. Phone 38-3692, 
Charlotte. 


HOWARD BROS. CO... Wercester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc., Mail: Ronte 5. Dallas. Tex.: J. 
Flovd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 
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IDEAL, MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Megr., S. B. Hen- 
derson, P. O. Box 1838, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Servic e Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.: Asst. Sou. Service Mgr... Hl. McM. Bush, 
701 Simpson St., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, Me a Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 
las S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.. Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
He td Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 

Pa Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 

The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 


Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.;: Claude B. Ler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N..C. Sou Reps.: C. C.. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
KF. M, Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


ae STONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J: Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, Ss. cc 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Ine., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P.: 0. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. 
Sargent, P. 0. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Blidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P..0. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. R. B. 
Moreland, P. 0. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, RR. 1.: - 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO.,:2110 High Point Road, P. 0. Box 3868, 
N. Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. McCor 
mick, Sec. and Plant Mgr.: S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, C.. Office, Room 812 Woodside Bldg... Phone 4400, P. Box 
1197: Robert Buck. Mer. 


NULLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent. Woodside Bldg.. Greenville. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 
L.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. MeCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bldg.., Greensboro, N. Cy: J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bildg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bldg., Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.: J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bldg.., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
I. White. American Savings Bank Bldg. Atlanta, Ga.: H. Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.;: F. L. Feagle, Jr.., 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte, 
Agt., L. BE. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
P. O. Box 9938, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Nashua, N. H. Son. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. Industrial Co., 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.;: W. G. Hamneér, Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: A. G. 
Murdaugh. Griffin, Ga. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 38-7191. Charlotte. N. C. 
Spartanburg. S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S.C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O 
Box 841, Gree nville, a. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn, 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. 0. Box 92, Marietta, Ga.; P. 0. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P.O. Box 3836. Greenville. S. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. 0. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 


ONYX OIL, & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. . 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD.. Inc., 420 Lexington Ave... New York City : 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atinnta. Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J.. Kirby. Glenn M. Anderson. 
Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassister, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy 1... Morrison. 902 
Montgomery Bidg¢.. Spartanburg. S. C.: T. Hl. Nelson. Charlotte. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 
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, Greenville, S$. C., H. P. 


Barney R. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.. Columbia Chemical Div.., 
he Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., 
. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


Grant 
Charlotte, 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 
PROCTOR & Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


Office, John 


rROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank B! dg:. ‘Gastonia, N, C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2816 S. Bidy., Charlotte, N. C, 

ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


Philadelphia. Pa. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. 
Atlanta, Ga:., John L. Graves and 
Worth, 


Mass. Sou. 
Gavle. Sou. Agt.; 
Comer, Selling Agts.: 


Boston, 
W alter W. 
Miles . A. 
Selling Agt. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CoO., 


748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SINCLAIR REFINING CO. _ Dist. 
lanta, Ga. State offices: 
S.. C.: Charlotte, C.: 


Office : 
Atlanta. Ga.: 
Nashville. 


578 W. Peachtree St.. At- 
Birmingham, Ala.;: Columbia, 
Tenn.: Jackson, Miss. Industrial 


Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham. Ala.: W. H. Lipscomb, Atlanta. 
Ga.: W. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: W. 1. Crichton, Jackson. Miss.: J. O. 
Holt, Rale ish. N; C.-C. C. Charlotte. N. C.: L. BE. Diltz, Walter- 
boro, S. C. # Whe ‘Ichel, Greenville. S. C.: G..C. Kimbrough, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. . Raiche, Memphis, 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Inec., Southeastern Div. 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Khett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
(Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.:.Termi 
unt storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St... Riehmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


Office. 1602 
Union Storage Co.., 


SOLVAY CORP.,. 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. "Walker. 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N: C.: H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 29738 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


‘SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO... Inc... Gaffney. S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N.-C. 


SOUTHERN 
Charlotte, N. C, 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.., 
A. Benson Davis, Mer. 

STALEY MFG. CO.; A. E.. 
Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, 
L.. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. 
Hi. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., 
Greenville,.S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr.. 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham,, Ala 


D-catur, Hl. Offices, 2000° Rhodes 
Southeastern Mer.: 
George A. Dean, 
Spartanburg, S..C.;: T. O'Steen, 
Monroe, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. § 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; .J. P, 
Rickman, ¢/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Conn. 


Britain, Sales Reps.: A. Y. 


Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual ao olay Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: 
M. A. Hawkins, 88138 ee Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 


Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, c The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110. cake. Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West. Brow 
Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernon. 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 1836 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Se oe. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr... Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer of 
Southern Davis L.. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga., H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 
Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
the ae" Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. MeBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, 
S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Ine... 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, N. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., .T...C. 
Davis: W. N: Kline. 17 Camille Ave.. Greenville, S. C.: EF. D. Estes, 
1257 Durand Dr. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 


Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
J. Quillen, P. O. Box 4438, Spartanburg, S$. C. 
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TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. 
Mer. 


A. Terrell, Pres. and 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. 


Offices. Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 


Bulk Plants and Warehouses in al! 


principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; 
D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta., Baltimore, Bae W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 
Va.: F. M. Edwards, Golds boro. Pe .P. Warner and R. L. Scott, 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and i. Ww Meador, Charlotte. N. C.: 
S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G..Mitchell, Charleston, 
Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, 


Sivmtncren. Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer, New York. N.. ¥. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXWOOD MPG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: * Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. Box 816, Greenville, 
Ragan, High Point, N. C.; Johnson City. 
Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 
Reps. : William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, Pr. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 


UNIVERSAL 
Johnston Bldg.. 
Wynne; 


WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. 
1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: 


Offices, 819 
Mauldin and Ike E. 
J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO.. J.-W.. New 


| York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St.. ‘i 


Winston-Salem, N. { 


Room 231 W. 
Sales Mer. 


VEEDER-KOOT, Inc., Hartford, 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C., 


Conn. Sou. Office, 
Edwin Howard, Sou. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1783 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co,, Greensboro, 
Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar Dallas, Tex.: R. B 
Dorman Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Rep.: R..T. Osteen, 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 
Searcy, HII, Box 12: 


Warwick, R. I. Sou. 
Réps.: M. M, 
806 Mills Ave., 
Griffin, Ga. 


Branch Fae- 
McCann, Box 8 25, Burling- 
Greenville. S..C.:: W. E. Hi. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, 


Mass. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


Sou. Office: E. V. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I, Dalton, Megrs.: 1817 
Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO.., 
J. W. Horner, Box 682,.Atlanta, Ga.. 
Miss.; George H. Woolley, Jr., 935 
covering N. C. and S, C. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
covering Ga., Ala.. Tenn. and 
Henley Place, Charlotte. N. C 


WINDLE. & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 


R. Bruning, 
Scarell. Box 102, 


New Way Found to Grind Tools 


PATERSON, N. J. 
and honing of cutting tools which saves strategically im- 
portant high-grade cobalt. and 
steel has been Wright 
Corp. 

With the process, gains in tool life of as much as 2,000 
per cent. are possible on high speed steel lathe tools, said 
Myron B. Gordon, 
of the organization. 

Very little tool steel is 
tions, he said. 


A new process of precision grinding 
tungsten, molybdenum 


announced by the Aeronautical 


vice-president and general manager 


lost by actual cutting opera- 
The loss comes from grinding necessary to 
sharpen tools after they are dulled by use. 

The company said full details of 
being released for use by other manufacturers. 


the new process are 
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READY 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are ready with 
a dependable supply 
of water in the event of 
air raids or any other 
emergency which might 
©| be followed by fire. 
| This extra fire protec- 
tion is provided be- 
cause Vogel Hydrants 
will not freeze nomatter 
*| how cold the weather; 
also because of their 
construction there iis 
practically nothing to 
get out of order. 


Every plant should have 
the additional protec- 
tion of dependable 
Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
a} drants. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY | 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


FOR EMERGENCIES 


EAL 
EEDS ESULTS 


QUILLER 
REED ann COMB THREAD GUIDES 


EXPANSION COMBS. 
ALL TYPES —- MADE AND REPAIRED 


HEDDLE SEPARATOR BARS 
DROP WIRE 
TRANSFER RDS TRANSFER TAPES 
CANVAS QUILL BAGS 
METAL STAMPINGS 


SCREW MACHINE 
MILLING MACHINE 
LATHE 


SouTHERN Loow-Reeo Mec. Co, Inc. 


PHONE 140 


GAFFNEY, S. C. 


DIAMOND FINISH rings are the product of an 
organization which for 69 years has devoted its 
entire energies to research, engineering and pro- 
duction on RINGS. As a result, you can obtain 
here exclusive advanced designs of rings which 
permit new. high production from your existing 
machinery. Whether your need is for these special 
designs or for standard rings, deal with this firm 
of Specialists and get the finest the market offers 
— in easy-starting ability, long-wearing endur- 
ance, and expert ring counsel ! 


SPINNING SREING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings 1573 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville. S. C. 


Samples On Request 
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1. lighten the burden of our Merchant Marine and to make room for essentials, our 
government has ordered that “No person shall on and after October 1942, use, con- 
sume, or process castor oil except as specifically authorized by the WPB. *® For gener- 
ations sulphonated Castor Oils have been the most commonly known stand-by for many 
textile operations. You may be at a loss at this point to know how such oils can be sub- 
stituted. % Our laboratory has forseen just such an emergency. We are ready to offer 
substitutes which are just as serviceable as Sulphonated Castor Oil itself. %* It has been 
impossible, however, to find one substitute that combines all the versatility of Sulphon- 
ated Coster Oil. Let us know for what purpose you have been using Castor, so that we 


may recommend the proper domestic replacement for you. Wire or Write at once! 


CHBMICAL COMPANY 


| West Warwick, Rhode Island 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK + ROCK HILL, S$. C. 
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